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The similarities of diction between Ley. xx. and the portion of the Holiness 
Code which immediately precedes it (XviI.-xIx.) are so obvious. and so numerous 
that they must form the starting point of any investigation into the literary his- 
tory of this section of the legislation. Characteristic expressions of H which both 
have in common are as follows,—A3N familiar spirits (x1x.31; xx. 6,27), YIN 
UN whosoever (Xvi. 3, 8, 10,13; xvil. 6; xx. 2, 9), PTI Mi? 938 Iam 
Yahweh thy God (xvi. 2, 5, 30; x1x. 3, 4, 10, 25, 31, 34, 36; xx. 7), PPOYD 
Syxe7yr of the house of Israel (xvi. 3, 8, 10; xx. 2 in Sam. and Heb. 
codices), VY My) uncover the nakedness (xvi. 6-18; xx. 11, 18, 19, 20, 21), 
neons 2n walk in the statutes (Xvil. 3,4; xx. 23), pRYSP infamy (xvi. 17; 
mix, 29; xx. 14) “IN foot go whoring after (xvu..7; xx. 5, 6), SOR 

on DWN profane the name of thy God (xvi. 21; x1x.12; xx. 3), 
Dp psw7y) pn statutes and judgments (xvi. 4, 5, 26; XIx. 387; Xx. 22), 
ND to pollute (xvuI. 28; xx. 3), Oj}? spirits of divination (xrx. 31; xx. 
6, 27), JN * IO) and I will cut him off (xvu. 10; xx. 3, 5), $595 in 
order that (xvi. 30; xx. 4), WII my sanctuary (Xrx. 30; xx. 3), DSS v7 
intercourse (KVuI. 22; xx. 13), (py Nv’ bear sin (xvi. 16; xix. 8; xx. 17,19), 
Woy ap) from the midst of his kin (xvir. 4, 10; xvui. 29; xx. 38, 5, 6, 18), 
be 795 pay regard to (xx. 4, 81; xx. 6), 994 943) and I will set my face 
(evr, 10's eX.) 3.,"-6), out ye shall be holy (XIx. 2; xx. 7, 26), 95 
998 YTD for I am holy (Xrx. 2; xx. 26), N99 to vomit (XVIII. 25, 28; xx. 22), 
S55 to curse (xIx. 14; xx. 9), Sx 555 draw near unto a woman (xvut. 6, 19; 
xx. 16), Y gender (xvui. 23; x1x. 19; xx. 16), FY fellow (XIX. 13,16, 18; 
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xx. 10), INW flesh = near kin (xviu. 12, 18,17; xx. 19), Was {3 give 
thy issue (xvii. 20, 28; xx. 15), FW) WOU observe and do (xviu. 4, 26, 30; 
XIX. 87; xx. 8, 22), 59$ confusion (XVII. 23; xx. 12) RIT MDP it is 
abomination (KVII. 22; xx. 18). 

In view of the remarkable correspondence of the diction of this chapter with 
that of the preceding chapters, there would be no doubt in the mind of any critic 
that it was an integral part of the Holiness Code, but for the following facts. 
1. It contains no new legislation but simply traverses the ground already gone 
over in Lev. xvi1.—xrx. and in Ley. x1I., a.fragment of the Holiness legislation 
which has been dislocated from its original connection with Lev. xvu.—xIx. 
The correspondence of the laws is as follows,—xx. 2-5=xvyill. 21; Kx. 6= 
RIK 31> Re OK Sex 0 KV, 205 OK, VN = Ry Ss 
NGS 9-3: Ri Gipi0y OS voc Yanan, 1/8 oo: byeso-ayiier VRE Soe = 
SRST 2253 Kis NERC (== Xe VAM Ohm peNe Nc, CO) =—— OX VIIa Osa KEK Mil Op RAV STI NL Sl aeRO Rae 
Sp. vAsiit so: Mil penini, NG oo) PM E0409 SORA SOC pease, 26% 
2-23, 41-45; xx. 27 = xIx. 31. 

The traditional exegesis has pronounced Ley. xx. to be the enactment of the 
penalties which are to be visited upon the offences enumerated in Ley. xvu.- 
xrx. If this were true, it would possibly explain the singular repetition of the 
legislation ; but even then one might ask, why the penalties were not inserted in 
immediate connection with the laws, instead of waiting until the legislation was 
completed and then repeating it with the penalties. The threat of cutting off is 
combined with the law in xvu. 4, 9, 10, 14; why is it not combined with the law 
in xx. 5, 6, 17, 18? It is not the fact, however, that xx. gives the penalties 
of the laws in xvi1.-x1x. As Graf first pointed out (G@eschichtliche Bicher des 
A.T. p. 77), this chapter is in no sense a code of penalties to be visited upon the 
offender by the nation. In five cases, that of keeping God’s statutes (v. 8), mar- 
riage with one’s mother’s sister (v. 19a), marriage with one’s father’s sister (v. 19b), 
distinguishing between clean and unclean beasts and fowl (v. 25a), and eating of 
creeping things (v. 25b), no penalty whatever is prescribed. These laws are no 
less important than the rest of the group, and if it had been the intention of the 
writer to give a code of penalties parallel to the foregoing legislation, he would 
not have omitted the sanctions here. In seven cases no obligation is laid upon 
Israel to punish the offender, but Yahweh himself declares that he will intervene 
in judgment. He will ‘set his face against the man” and will ‘‘ cut him off 
from the midst of his kinsfolk”’ (vs. 4, 5,6). ‘‘ They shall be cut off,” i.e. by 
divine intervention (vs. 17, 18). “ They shall be childless” (vs. 20, 21). All of 
the crimes which are accompanied with these threatenings are of such a nature 
as to call for the exercise of human penal authority and no reason can be given 
why the writer should not have said, ‘‘ they shall surely be put to death,” as in 
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other cases, if his aim had been to give a code of penalties. The threatening of 
divine judgment is in no true sense a penalty but is rather an exhortation to 
obedience. 

In seven cases it is said that the offender shall be put to death (vs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
18, 15, 16), but it is not stated how death is to be inflicted, nor is any distinction 
made between the crimes, which are of very different degrees of heinousness ; so 
that the formula really furnishes no guide to the judges in any individual case 
and, therefore, cannot be called a penalty in a strict sense of the word. As Graf 
very properly observes, ‘‘ In all these cases, as in the declaration that the offend- 
ers shall be cut off from their people, we have no discrimination of civil penalties 
or of gradation in the various crimes, but only the expression of moral abhor- 
rence towards the respective offences and of the curse which transgressors of the 
divine will bring down upon themselves.”’ 

In two cases stoning is prescribed (vs. 2, 27), and in one (v. 14) burning; 
these are the only true penalties in the chapter. How little emphasis the author 
lays upon them, is evident from the fact, that in v. 6 he threatens with divine 
visitation the same offence which in v. 27 he threatens with stoning. These 
three crimes are not as flagrant as many of the others, and that they should be 
provided with specific sanctions, is quite fortuitous. 

Again, if it were the purpose of Lev. xx. to give the penalties for the 
offences enumerated in the foregoing chapters, how does it happen that some of 
the most grievous of those offences are omitted from the list? Although the 
rest of the laws of Lev. xvi. are given, those in regard to marriage with one’s 
mother, granddaughter, and wife’s sister are not mentioned. Is that because the 
author did not regard them as sufficiently important to call for the enactment of 
a penalty? Why is the consulting of familiar spirits and spirits of divination 
alone singled out from xrx. to be threatened with punishment, while all the 
other sins against the majesty of Yahweh remain unnoticed? This is inexpli- 
cable if the writer of xx. intended to give the penalties for the offences just 
enumerated in XVII.-XIX. 

Accordingly, it is clear that xx. is in no sense a code of sanctions to the 
foregoing legislation. It is not supplementary to xvi1.-xrx. but parallel to it. 
It simply gives in another form the legislation which has just been traversed and 
enlarges it with a variety of motives for obedience. This fact makes it difficult 
to think that xx. is an integral part of the Holiness legislation or that the orig- 
inal author of xvi1.—xrx. has written this chapter. 

9. Another reason for doubting that xx. was originally connected with xv1.- 
x1x. is found in the difference of the structure of this chapter from those which 
precede it. The methodical and logical treatment of the legislation ALLY SXGWAN Ts = xcL-XIlg 
apart from obvious glosses, such as XIX. 20-22, is one of its most marked charac- 
teristics. The precepts follow one another in the natural order of thought and are 
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so grouped as to exhaust one subject before another is taken up. In Ley. xx., 
however, confusion reigns supreme. The laws make the impression of having 
been thrown together without any plan. The sequence is, Molech-worship, 
sorcery, cursing father and mother, then various sexual crimes, clean and unclean 
meats, and sorcery a second time. The only suggestion of plan in this combina- 
tion is that the sexual crimes are grouped together (vs. 10-21), but within this 
group the same confusion prevails as throughout the rest of the chapter. In 
xvi. the order is perfect and the commandments fall into their respective 
groups with mathematical precision. xviii. 6-10 treats of relationships of the 
first degree; 11-15, of relationships of the second degree; 16-19, of relationships 
through marriage; 20-24, of purity outside of the family; and the whole is fol- 
lowed by a hortatory address, 25-80. Here in xx. most of these commandments 
are given again, but we search in vain for any principle of classification. Can we 
believe that the two codes come from the same hand ? 

8. Not only is this chapter unmethodical in structure but it is characterized . 
by a diffuseness of style which is quite foreign to the preceding chapters. 
The author of Xvl-x1x. wastes no words. He states his laws in a compact 
form and, if he gives a sanction or a reason, gives but one and that as brief as 
possible. This writer, however, piles up after the several precepts a variety of 
exhortations to obedience and threatens two or more judgments which shall fall 
upon the transgressor. Notice how in vs. 9, 11, 12, 18, 16 the words “‘ Their (his) 
blood shall be upon them (him)”’ are attached to the direction ‘‘ They (he) shall 
surely be put to death,’’ although this phrase adds nothing to the thought. In vy. 
12 there is a triple comment, ‘‘ They shall surely be put to death: they have 
wrought confusion: their blood shall be upon them” (cf. v.14). So also in v. 16, 
‘Thou shalt kill the woman and the beast: they shall surely be put to death: 
their blood shall be upon them.” In vs. 2-5 the writer threatens the Molech- 
worshipper with death, and then adds, ‘‘ The people of the land shall stone him 
with stones.” Not satisfied with this emphasis, he threatens him also with 
cutting off by God, regardless of the fact that if the judgment already pronounced 
be executed, this is an impossibility ; and finally, he extends the sentence to the 
family of the man and to all who aid and abet him in his wickedness. This is 
quite analogous to the redundant style which we have found already in this chap- 
ter and needs no theory of a combination of documents to explain it (against 
Dillmann, Baentsch). Similarly in vy. 10 the tautology, ‘‘A man who commits 
adultery with the wife of a man,” and ‘‘ He who commits adultery with the wite 
of his fellow,” does not demand the assumption of two sources (Dillmann), but is 
simply one more instance of the author’s redundancy of style. The same sort of 
a double expression of a single idea is found in 10a, 17b, 18a, but in none of 
these cases does Dillmann assume two sources for the text. Verse 27 also is 
probably only another instance of the author’s love of amplification and disre- 
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gard of order. Wishing to lay special emphasis upon the evil of consulting 
familiar spirits and spirits of divination, and feeling that he had not said all that 
was possible in v. 6, he returns to the subject in v. 27 and adds to the previous 
threat of extermination by the intervention of God, ‘‘ They shall surely be put to 
death: they shall stone them with stones: their blood shall be upon them,” a 
sentence which is quite as redundant as any that we have met hitherto. The 
style of xx., accordingly, is very different from the direct and terse style of the 
code in XvIl.-xIx., so different, in fact, that it is difficult to believe that both are 
the composition of the same author. 

4. In spite of all the similarities of diction between Lev. xx. and the legisla- 
tion of H which precedes it, there are some remarkable differences which deserve 
to be noted carefully. Most striking of all is the regular use of the introductory 
formula WWN WYN (vs. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, cf. "WN WHIT Vv. 6), 
which is found nowhere else in the Holiness Code. Another peculiarity, which 
runs through the entire chapter, is the use of the phrase 43 }!/§"}, ‘‘ His blood 
shall be upon him,” or, ‘‘ Their blood shall be upon them ” (vs. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 
27). The expression, with the addition of (99;q%, is found in Ezek. xvut. 13 but 
does not occur in the Hexateuch outside of Lev. xx. The different formula of 
xvii. 4, ‘‘ Blood shall be imputed to that man,’ is worthy of notice. Neither of 
the expressions, ‘‘In Israel,’’ or ‘‘ The people of the land” (vs. 2, 4), are used 
elsewhere in H. The phrase, ‘‘ Hide the eyes from,’’ is not found in H nor any- 
where else in the Hexateuch. 

Other cases of verbal difference from XvVII.—xIx. are as follows; the construc- 
tion of ¥’5§ as a masculine in v. 6 (in xvi. 10, 15; xvin. 29 it is treated as a 
feminine), the use of S75) in the sense of ‘‘ regard as unclean,” as in P, instead 
of * defile,” as in H (Lev. x1. 44; xvi. 28). 

Even where this author is closest to the style of x v11.-xrx. he shows a freedom 
in the use of the phrases in question which is not found in those chapters. For 
instance, he not only says, SIT UND YSO-TN [OS 998), “ And I will give 
my face against that man,” which is the regular form in the previous chapters ; 
but he modifies this into, MITT VND OSOWAN YD, which is not found 
elsewhere in H. He not only says, “‘I will cut him off,’ ‘“‘ And that man shall 
be cut off,” forms which the preceding chapters employ, but he says also, ‘‘ They 
shall be cut off in the sight of the children of their people,” an expression which 
is unique in the Hexateuch. Besides the expressions of the purity laws in XVIII., 
in this shorter parallel we find the additional phrases, -[[NW& AN? (v. 10), Ap? 
(v.14), PVAYATN ANT (v.17), FPO“ TA (v.18), TAY INWAAN 
(v. 19), NIT ION (v.17), Wwy DDN (v. 12). These instances show that the 
similarity of diction, upon which we commented at the outset, is only superficial 
and that the writer of xx. has really a much more copious vocabulary than the 
writer of XVII.-XIx. 
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Furthermore, there is an absence of certain constantly recurring expressions 
of xvu.-x1x. from xx. which is surprising if these chapters come from the same 
hand. fF 93N, without any added words, is a closing formula which runs 
through all the holiness legislation; but, curiously enough, it is absent from this 
chapter. The words [JY neighbor and PAN thy brother, which are so fre- 
quent elsewhere in H, are also wanting, although there is nothing in the contents 
to hinder the use of them. The characteristic expression NHS “ for defile- 
ment” (xviii. 20, 23; x1x. 31; xxi1. 5), which would be most appropriate in 
this context, is also wanting. an 

In view of all these facts it must be admitted, I think, that it is improbable 
that Lev. xx. was written by the author of Lev. Xv1l.-xIx. 

In this conclusion the majority of modern critics are agreed, but in the expla- 
nation which they give of the peculiar relation between these passages they differ 
widely from one another. The main theories which are proposed are the 
following. 

1. Graf (Geschichtliche Biicher, p. 77) recognizes fully the weight of the consid- 
erations which make it impossible to regard Lev. xx. as originally connected 
with xviI.-x1x., and seeks to explain the similarities of style by the hypothesis 
that it was written by the author of xviI.—xrx. at a later time and under differ- 
ent historical conditions. 

With this theory the facts enumerated above are as inconsistent as they are 
with the theory that xx. is the original continuation of xyu.-x1x. No reason 
can be given why an author who had already published a complete legislation 
should repeat the same at a later time in a fragmentary form. Even if we grant 
that he might have done so, we cannot see why he should abandon in his new 
code the logical method and orderly arrangement of his former code. This the- 
ory fails also to explain why, in treating of precisely the same subjects as in the 
earlier legislation, he should change his terse and direct style into a diffuse and 
repetitious one, or why he should give up so many of his habitual expressions and 
make constant use of others which he never employed in his earlier code. 

2. Wellhausen (Composition d. Heaateuchs, p. 157), Baentsch ( Heiligkettsgesetz, 
p. 31), and most of the Grafian school hold that the kernel of Lev. xx., the legis- 
lation in vs. 10-21, is drawn from a code which was originally independent of 
Lev. xvi. and that it owes its present position to the writer of xx. 2-5, 22sq., 
who is the editor of the whole code. 

This theory explains the doubling of the legislation of Ley. xvi. in Lev. 
Xx., but it fails to explain the close correspondence in thought and language 
between the assumed kernel and its assumed doublet. If xx. 10-21 was origi- 
nally independent of xvu1., how does it happen that it contains not one law 
which is not found in xviu.? One can see how a second code treating of the 
same subject should in large measure contain the same commandments, but one 
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cannot see how, if it were independent in its origin, it should not contain at least 
a few laws not found in its doublet. Baentsch attempts to evade this argument 
by assuming that the editor of xx. has supplemented all deficiencies in the kernel 
out of its doublet in xvur. and omitted from it everything that was different 
from xvi. This, however, is a purely arbitrary assumption, which has nothing 
in its favor except that it bolsters up Baentsch’s theory of the relation of the 
codes. 

Again, the similarity of the diction of this chapter with those which precede 
it is against any hypothesis of strict literary independence. If these similarities 
were confined to the paraenetic setting, as it is called, and the central code were 
different, then this theory would be the most probable one, but it is not the fact. 
If one will examine the list of verbal and phraseological similarities given at the 
beginning of this article, one will see at a glance that the similarities are quite as 
great and quite as numerous in the code as in the so-called “‘ setting.’? These 
similarities are not of the nature of redactional amplifications, so that one might 
conjecture that the editor of the whole had added them at the time of his incor- 
poration of the code, but they are woven into the fundamental structure of the 
laws and must have belonged to their first draft. 

Wellhausen’s suggestion that similarity of standpoint and nearness of time 
of origin will explain this verbal correspondence is insufficient, for there is more 
here than a mere general correspondence of language. In many instances there 
is an exact verbal correspondence between the supposed doublets, and this 
points to a closer connection between the documents than that they have orig- 
inated in the same age or have made use of the same oral tradition. xx. 11 
agrees with xvill. 8 in using the indefinite expression TAN DYN, wife of thy 
father, for step-mother and also in the peculiar application of the expression, 
‘uncover the nakedness,” to the father who is dishonored as well as to the 
woman, to whom alone it is strictly appropriate. In xx. 13 and in its parallel, 
Xvi. 22, we find the identical phrases, \Di-AN 35Y”, and TWN 935wW), 
neither of which are usual. More remarkable still, the comment upon the 
offence, that itis FAP “abomination,” is found in both passages. The very 
peculiar language of xvuil. 23 Wia3Y ian NS and YI reappears in Xx. 
15, 16. The nearer definition of sister by the words, ‘‘ The daughter of thy 
father or the daughter of thy mother,’ which can hardly be said to be necessary 
to the sense, is found both in xx. 17 and in xvuu.9. The extraordinary use of 
MI My) in the case of a wife in xvuit. 19 is followed also in xx. 18. 

xx. 19 and xyiil. 12sq. agree in speaking of the aunt as “the sister of the 
father or the sister of the mother,’ and both annex the peculiar reason, not 
found in other cases, that she is WY ‘‘near kin.” xx. 20 and xvi. 14 both 
speak of the uncle’s wife as ;}"}"} and pronounce marriage with her an uncover- 
ing of the uncle’s nakedness (cf. also xx. 21 and xvul. 16). These verbal coin- 
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cidences cannot be accidental and they make it impossible to believe that Lev. 
xvirt. and Ley. xx. are independent of one another in their literary origin. This 
is precisely the same sort of verbal similarity with the preceding legislation which 
we find in those portions of chapter xx. which enclose the laws about sexual 
purity. Whatever explanation we give to the similarities of diction in the set- 
ting, we must give also to the similarities of the kernel in vs. 10-21, for they are 
identical in kind. If vs. 2-9, 22-27 are to be ascribed to the collector of the 
entire Holiness Code, over against the original author of the legislation in xvu.— 
xrx., then vs. 10-12 must also be ascribed to the same hand. 

Another objection to this theory is that vs. 10-21 do not, after all, form a 
code in any strict sense of the word. The characteristic absence of direct address 
(noted by Wellhausen himself, Composition, p. 158) is evidence against its ever 
haying been intended to circulate as a code, inasmuch as elsewhere direct address 
is one of the most marked features of Hebrew legislation. Its incompleteness 
also makes it improbable that it ever existed as an independent document. The 
prohibition of marriage with one’s mother, daughter, granddaughter, sister, and 
wife’s sister are wanting from the group. The first four of these offences are 
perhaps the worst that could arise. Can that be called a code which has nothing 
to say about such weighty matters? Of course it is possible to say that laws on 
these subjects once stood in the group and have been omitted by the editor, but it 
is impossible to prove this assertion. That a later compiler should have singled 
out these cases above all others for omission, is exceedingly improbable. 

The lack of order in the commandments, which we have already noticed, is 
also against regarding this group of precepts as a code. If it had been published 
as such, it seems almost necessary that it should be cast into some form which 
would appeal to the logical faculty and to the memory. In absence of this, it 
seems to me unlikely that it ever existed as a separate document. 

One more argument may be urged against regarding 10-21 as a fragment of 
an independent code. If we do so, we must also regard the precepts in vs. 2-9, 
22-27 as extracts from codes which were parallel to H, for, as we have seen 
already, these sections do not stand in any different literary relation to H from 
that of vs. 10-21. That is to say, we must assume a doublet or set of doublets, 
parallel not only to Ley. xviit., but parallel also to xrx. and to x1. 2-23, 41-47. 
Baentsch (p. 31) actually does this, but it is a difficult hypothesis. It is possible 
that a doublet to xvi. may have existed, but it is scarcely probable that a 
doublet existed to the entire legislation of H which precedes chapter xx., a 
doublet which corresponded so closely that not a single law stood in it which did 
not stand in the other legislation. If we are not willing to make this assump- 
tion for the entire chapter, we have no right to make it for vs. 10-21. 

3. Dillmann attempts to explain the relation of Lev. xx. to xvi.—xrx. by 
the application of his peculiar theory of a J recension of H along with a P 
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recension of H. Chapter xx., according to him, has been drawn by the editor 
from J’s redaction of the original H, while xvi. and the other parallels are 
drawn from P’s redaction. 

This theory evidently meets the objections just urged against Wellhausen’s 
theory of originally independent documents for xvit.—xrx. and xx., for, accord- 
ing to it, the documents are not independent but go back to a common primitive 
source. If the source of Lev. xx. was simply another recension of the same code 
which underlies Ley. x1. and Xviil.-xrx., itis natural enough that this chapter 
should contain no new legislation and that it should have many points of simi- 
larity of diction with them. The great difficulty, however, in this theory is the 
absence of any proof of the existence of two such recensions apart from the fact 
that we find these parallel groups of laws. There is nothing to show that xx. 
comes from a J recension except that certain expressions of J occur in this chap- 
ter, but that is the case in xvi. also. In both chapters these phrases are found 
in the hortatory comments only, and they prove no more than that one of the 
editors of H was acquainted with the history of J. If the characteristics of J 
were woven into the legislation of xx., the theory of a J recension would be 
probable, but this is not the case. The coincidences with J are redactional ele- 
ments superimposed upon the legislation here precisely as they are superimposed 
upon XVIII. and upon the rest of the code. 

Again chapter xvi. contains nothing which suggests that its legislation has 
passed through a redaction at the handsof P. The only argument which Dill- 
mann is able to make in support of this theory is as follows (Ex.-Ley. p. 541, 
‘*In den Gesetzen selbst, die in der Hauptsache sehr alt sind, findet sich kein 
Zeichen, um die Quelle sicher zu bestimmen. Jedoch, dain xx. 8-24 Rden Text 
des C (= J) zu Grund gelegt hat, ist wahrscheinlich, dass er xv11r. 6-20. A (=P) 
folgte, fur welchen ohnedem die systematische Ordnung und Vollstandigkeit 
spricht, aber vs. 21-23 aus C excerpirt hat.” That is to say, Dillmann assigns 
the legislation in xv. to P because he must give that in xx. to J and has no 
other editor left to whom he may assign it. There are no linguistic marks 
pointing to the redactional hand of P, and the only indication of style is the sys- 
tematic arrangement; but the original H is always systematic, even in those 
sections which Dillmann assigns to the J recension, and, therefore, this cannot 
be claimed as a peculiarity which is due to the influence of P. Besides this, it is 
a great weakness in Dillmann’s theory, that he is compelled to cut out of the 
midst of xvim. laws which are an integral part of its legislation (vs. 21-23) 
because they show the same standpoint as the supposed J recension in xx. This 
criticism seems to me exceedingly arbitrary. The fine logical development of 
thought in xvi1., and the regular arrangement of its legislation in groups, point 
to a unity of source; but Dillmann rejects these evidences and then, without any 
evidence, supposes P to have recast the legislation in xv1m., although not one of 
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his characteristic phrases occurs, and although the whole subject of the legisla- 
tion is alien to his spirit. 

The relation of Xvim. to xx. is the stronghold of the theory that the present 
form of the Holiness Code has arisen through the combination of two recensions 
of a primitive H, and if it breaks down here, there is little hope of carrying it 
through elsewhere in the code. The supposed extracts from parallel codes in 
XIX. and other parts of H can, I think, all be shown to be nothing more than 
glosses or accidental transpositions of laws which stand in their right connection 
elsewhere in the code; they lend, therefore, no support to the hypothesis that H 
once existed in a double form. 

Not finding that any of the theories just enumerated are satisfactory, we are 
shut up, it seems to me, to the hypothesis that Ley. xx. is a hortatory com- 
mentary on the foregoing code in xvu.-x1x. This hypothesis will explain, I 
believe, all of the phenomena in the case and it is the only one which will do so. 
That chapter xx. contains no legislation which is not found in the preceding 
chapters, is due to the fact that its author had H before him when he wrote and 
simply worked over given material. That many of the laws of XVII.—XIx. are 
left out in xx. is due to the fact that its author had already retained these laws 
from his sources in XyiI.—xIx. and therefore, did not feel compelled to insert 
them here. Theoretical completeness is not what he aims at in this chapter, but 
rather the emphasizing of certain laws which were peculiarly liable to be violated 
in his time. The lack of order in the precepts of xx. is due to the fact that the 
writer’s aim was exhortation and not legislation, so that it was quite immaterial 
in what succession he enumerated the duties. The redundant style is precisely 
what we should expect in one who made a selection of old laws a basis for his 
homily and whose chief aim was to impress the conscience. 

The many similarities of diction with xvir.—xrx. are due to the fact that the 
author of xx. was thoroughly familiar with the contents and language of the 
document which he was annotating and intentionally imitated it. That they are 
not signs of identity of authorship but rather of quotation, is evidenced by the 
circumstance that they are not spontaneous expressions of the writer of xx. and 
are not always used intelligently by him. For instance, xyiI.—xrx. threatens 
that God will cut a man off from his kinsfolk in cases where the offence is of 
such a nature that it would not naturally come to the cognizance of the civil 
authorities, but in xx. 3 the threat is appended to the sin of sacrificing children 
to Molech, which is in no sense a private offence, and this shows that the writer 
has mechanically adopted this phrase without observing its exact use in his 
source. 

The closing formula, ‘‘I am Yahweh your God,” is used throughout xvur.— 
xIx. to mark the logical divisions of the code into its groups of laws, in xx., 
however, it is employed entirely indiscriminately. 
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Another indication that the similarity of diction is due to quotation is found 
in the fact, that the writer of this chapter feels the necessity of explaining 
expressions which he has borrowed from the original code. <A case of this sort is 
seen in vy. 11, where the expression, ‘‘ uncover the nakedness of one’s father,” is 
used precisely as in xvii. 8, and yet the author feels it necessary to interpret 
this by the added clause, ‘‘lie with the wife of one’s father” (cf. vs. 20, 21). 
Notice also how in xx. 23 the writer uses %}} in dependence upon xvim. 24, 
but so soon as he begins to write of his own accord in the ee verses, 
abandons it for 97D). 

It seems to me, therefore, that the mere comparison of the more striking 
similarities of the diction of this chapter with that of chapters xv1.—xIx., apart 
from any other facts, favors the theory that the writer of this chapter is an 
imitator. 

The differences of the diction of this chapter from xXviII.—x1x. need no com- 
ment, for if this chapter be the work of an annotator of the original legislation, 
it is only natural that, along with quotation and imitation of the document before 
him, he should also show variations due to his own peculiar style. 

If space permitted, it would be possible, I think, to show that Lev. xx. comes 
from the same hand which has added the hortatory amplifications in Ley. xv11. 
25-30; xxv. 18-22, and probably also in Lev. xxvi. The proof, however, cannot 
be given in this article. I must content myself with having shown that Lev. xx. 
is not an extract from an independent code, or even an independent recension, 
but that it is an hortatory address written by a later editor with the primitive 
holiness legislation as his text. 
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1 AN is written at the end of one line and repeated at the beginning of the next. Cf. Table 
IX. for other instances of a similar repetition. 
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12 vIn yon 
24 pn) yn3 
19 8 moun one 
9 TDN "DN IN 
10 3355 IX. 
12 NWT vw 
13 IX. 
18 p23 73p3 
21 77) Vil. 
20 5 rey WT: 
i rp) TDA 
6 ny, VIL. 
1 IW) VALE 
8PM. PTV NDID1 
a iM IIYN IX. 
i awn yawn 
2 nna ns 
24 998) 3) 
21 1 DIANT TL. DANA 
2 nny m3 
2 SIM VIVA 
6 ODN LL oD*wh 
ul Pig ya)! ain taps 
a O35 IX. 
13 1twice foe .. NV Once only. 
15 Donn ODN 
18 mato) MNWD 
oops ppm 
“ DMNIPC 93) VILL. 
19 ONIN INNS 
Hy Son) ONIN 
me 73 JON 


1 Doubtless a printer’s double of eight words. 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 


21 


23 


27 
29 


bo 


— 


we wo bw bo 
w 


fer) 


Watson Codex. 


Piya) sn 
myo) OV. o()55 
(2d) Tp Wi 
rmn3j3 II. 7V* 33 
OnN 7p? IX. 
77a ja) IX. 
alayy VII. 
art IN a) 
DAS) YAN) 
JUAN Ill. \3* AN 
343 Visas 
ONyWwD3 Sywns 
Vay say 
Ny" 7p" 
non IV. RON 
343 2°33 
“38 TH. 3* AN 
383 VI. 30043 
rapa) VIL. 
Iw" WIN") 
yen yn 
283 Ve 35 
“HY 39 9 “SyH 
95073) VIII. 
KN The word omitted. 
yay nyayvy 
ap? Lx: 

ak S| pale 
ial) a) jp) 
myn) VII. 
DN VIL. 
SNwd On 
mayns maypns 
PANT Pat 
mY rm bat 
wm rvry? 
POI N03 
MDayns maypns 


——— 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 


24 


25 


26 
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Watson Codex. 


12 nor VIII. 
13 oy IX. 
16 wOD mny 
te rm imied VII. 
. spy mn 
17 aul) IX. 
18 (1st &2d) FY nw 
23 WN III. 9*¥ 
24 13)” Wit. 
i yy VIL. 
25 mad) IX. 
is aw" bal 7a) 
1 fab biinw, moro 
3 os Fa ea Exe 
7 npn Ap 
144 853 wR Ona 
15 males! VII. 
18 veo hia WALL 
s: DOAN ONIN 
1 INN SIAN 
2 DASN OnoN 
7 Dnbwe Iv. nondwy 
10 ahi) pw 
12 Nbwod I. n*nawy 
ce PON IX. 
16 ONN|wD> omnawn> 
bs wr wT 
24 aw au" 
ve wT NIT 
25 wou x 
30 pam? pam 
340 Nw mnbwp 
38 ON wND 59x 
«  PONIWNT OWN 
41 pA? omspd) 
42 (1st) ON TON) 
47 pA Th? IX. 
51 pH IV. 9) 
55 ONIN DIN 
66 IX. 


somany 
#4 
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Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


26 57 ph IV. S0)p5 
59 DNNMN DMINN 
63 po IV. (pb 

27 1 Anbwi? mnawn? 

4 yn IX. 
5 ap" ap" 
7 nn n3 
9 NDP See also IX. M3 
14 9965 * 
17 ym ny 
19 DM PYD DIY? 
25 wy) nywyy 
6 PIT IX. 
7 1903) VDI) 
9 iad VALLI. 
i) OoDA pon 
2200630 OL. a*23n 
Sag pap p33p73 

29 2 IN VI. 
20 mwy nnwy 
ed Dsw IX. 
39) pDNyyo TL. py n*9yo 

380 2 rmyy IX. 

3 RV VIil. 
6 (1st & 2d) NIT NIT 
be ND NY) 
: mn mT 
9 NIT NY)? 
: 957) v. DM 
i mye) Suny saws 
12 NIT NIT 
13 357 on 
‘ p157 ovan 
15 (1st &2d) yA wenn 
i opin opm 
i opn ppn 
16 957 VI. 0)59 
$12 ON IX. 
8 wont = -VLOSC)eAA 
14 75 II. T*pD 
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31 


32 


33 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 
6 OoAnrYnn 
18 Yr 
19 =p5n3u 
21 DN 
28 © 6=6psDnn 
30 ss 
34 pM) 
38 3p) 
44 1p37) 
47 tN 
a INN 
Lae wih ete Br 
48 open 
54 bh apm ba 

8 rmialza) 
bee AI 
10 
14 OD’NON 
17 ONT 
ee 98307 
ns pal ony 
20 (2d) DX 
22 yawn 
i DN) 
27 3)" 
28 mioxn 
33 (1st) 37191 
(oder 
a n>1333 
35 AN 
36 qs 
38 IYI 
: NapdiID 
8 popynD 
7 57D 
8 pn? 
14 p53 
16 pm D 


28 APN. 


HEBRAICA. 


Watson Codex. 
onvnt 
Tint 
Dona") 
Ix. 


IIL pyann 


OL Oo * pn) 
IX. 

EX 

TAN 

SBN 

on95 

HI. OF* pn 
W3" 

VIII. 
WVaYN 

1D 

I. 95°\* 3X8 
DIINIINA 

Vv. "8390 
3" 

VIL. 

WAU Gt 

ops 

IX. 

MAN 


(IV.?) NODDY 


ma°nn 
nyo33 
VII. 
von 
pyr ys 
madi 
IX. 

Exe 

VII. 
pans 
Ds 
VI. ADO) AND 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 


33 


34 


35 


36 


20 APN 
30 ADDS 
31 =AYVDND 
40 YHIN 
62 onown 
54 Sy, oynr) 
55 PS 
4 uN 
5 ONS 
6 p59 
8 Anon 
“« OPN eIN 
9 ce 
11 noon 
2  ANyIN 


14 (1st & 2a) ODN 
“o¥A) OAIN 799 


1 (2d) 5x 
5 (3d) AND 
6 pons 
16 no” 


17 (2a) MVD 
19 (Ist) $7 


28 = (2d) MD 
31 55 
32 ee 
1 mNbwo> 
8 wens 
ss NIN 
rePure re 
4 NSN 
“ (2a) ;NINS 
8 ry 
9 ON 
11 wea 
12 non3 
13 m 


Watson Codex. 
VI. APONDD 
nyo 
nwo 


TNS 
IX. 
VIII. 


WINS 


moaNA 
Nn 


OMAN 
IX. 


11 4\H*5 
monpwy> 
Vv. 7*n9nM3 
III. 99* DN 
awan 

IIL. (YN* DN 
¥. 7 *s2h2 
an 

30n 

TL. 7* 49 
Vv. 7" ns 
any 
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DEUTERONOMY. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
ae yu yiow 439 PDwr maw 
. Wa IX. - oy ON 
11 DINAN DS’Nj3X 4l ia pe 4 Sy) 
19 ND) Mion 33) 42 aby) pyo 
a0 D2"N IX, 48 qN3 aa 
; WAIN Bash ae mn mn 
ae ony) ony 5S wIDs Vu. 
32 =z ly fa Saati 47 sur") IX. 
33 sn n> 49 DIwWN MIWsN 
38 PIs ont 6 9 Smwh mrnwn 
39 19 EWES ely, $ oy) VIL. 
40 yd) 059 p59 yD) e p55 pyo5 
4400 Mw Mwy 14 AM LL. 457M 
as 3D3) 3903) 15 INS) NS) 
5 93 71 IX. 16 NaN’ NIN? 
6 own awn 21 oN) OD. * pny 
7 apa; Xe > fepiin al hq pa) As one word. 
é 773 IX. ; aw IV. await 
s D3 ix 22 nn BAB Tes ay 
8 nOND noND 29 pops TD? 
10-12 Tra oere mip nvr 
2 8p ‘apt ogra 22 falatys MimN 
26 nap nip « DNS) OL onp*p) 
30 nn DN Ges 7h VU. 
36 ADT ND 1x 6 pn wei V. OF * wr) 
3 4 3358 DIANA « pn’5p5) oD) 
5 pn Dy 6 M30 TIS 3" 9D 
6 IMD? pr? 8  DIIAND nanANs 
17 NIwWN MIWN a Pere. Ll. ty Se 
23 RAN) TIINANI 9 Nin IX. 
2a PMID) VV. T* II) 18 Pa VI. 903) 
26 n>) I BG sed IN x 
4 6 pion IV. O0)DN 19 oO Mpon Iv. onan 
18 nny TE epi 25 DH DD 
18 nmi Ville anes TNX Ill, pn* SN 
34 ppd) «I. onp*5) 7 DN O'Ny? 
Saree N | TUL. ryt aN) 10 IN wy 


oo. Tins) YOM | Uinta 
88 DIN Dy 17 nD TELA * 5 
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Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 


8 17 Ovy) 
18 n3 
a yor) 
20 DDT ON 

91 pI 
4 own 
5 66 
7 TPs 
8 DLT? 
9 mops 
“ (2d) AMD 
10 oaon5 
1 nm 
13 uigp) 
15 nny 
17 DD9WN) 
19 (1st) AYA 
26 Sy 
27 43 
66 wD 
29 N23 

10 1 nny 
3 66 
7 mong 
1-  BNAN? 
12 ANY? 
e TIN 
15 ‘MINI 
17 37) 
22 NAN 

TING} YOON 
8 (1st) F& 
12 YANN 
14 aa 
20 ni 
220 pag 
23 yan 
29° pw 97 
30 awn 

12 5 wows 


HEBRAICA. 


Watson Codex. 
Il. o* ¥y 
ll. 7#*5 
AWAD fe 
IDs 
IV. DDOOSIN 
own 


DANS 

1B UE Wel oa 
mp 

II. f* ny 
OD9wN) 
1x 

TX! 

ap) | 

IX. 

1805 a(n foeapel 
10 Bae od ws 
AS 
ONIN 
ANS 

DS 

III. P* IND 
VVI7 

IIL. J'* IN 
YAN 

5 7N 

{8 

347 

minn 
MPI 
went) 

AS one word. 
awn 

9w> 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Hdition. 


12 5 mow 
11 = (24) ow 
13 pny 
14 pe 
15 DDN’ 
17 JON? 
pi34 
: vin 
20 DTN 

135 
6 + PHAN 
8 = (2d) XY 
97 Vasa 
11 \D’DY 
13 9y3 

14 2 3D 

YPN 
6 228 
7  2YaS 
“yp 59 
‘ ape) 
1 penn 
: qxwn 
1 an 
19 22) 
23 Tart 
27 3 

55 mwy> 
6. puaym 
: papn 
8) Oia ya 
9 8p 
18 WAN 
19 337 
{ 3323 
: 7133 

16 9 mapa 
18 pooy 
daa a = 2a) ep 

17 12 (rete 


Watson Codex. 


VI. 90)335 


qwun 
TIN 


DSMNX The word omitted. 
EE, Si n*5N) 


x) 


yyy 
yDMDND) 
yy 
DIDAAA 
anwn 
noon 


(IV.?) QO)D57 
(IV.?) 3333 
(IV.?) \()33 


VII. 


IIL. opn*y 
I. ow") 
VL. yD 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 


17 12 


19 3 


20 5 


19 "\YDD.-..NI39 


21 2 
3 
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ON) 
DON 
(nD 
NWN 
ono) 
707 
ON’ 
opr 
pnan 
ow 
pe) 
yon 
DIN 
9257 
nar 
un 
yn 
“yD 
Sw) 
S33n 
DWN 
9959 


Watson Codex. 


ON ON 

AD. 
\noDD 
WIN 
pnd) 
707 

EXE 

me biza) 

— DION 
pve 
IX. 

pO) 
gDIN 

IX. 
Vantaa 
sn 

a LEP 
(III.?) \* 39 


DHT) Il. OMd* wim 


ppown 
505 
po Dwr 


79 


FANT) 
ajay) 
pnain 


ww 
Divo 
nnnp) 
nosy 
rs 
rable) 
NON 
own 


IIT. DIYS * wn 


257) 


TL. DW * wn 


oe 66 


DN) 
pin? 


oMayin 
TX 


ww: 


Sys 

VIL. 

VL ANO)syY 
AMND37 
NID) 
WON 
wn 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 


22 4 
9 


23 4 


24 4 


25 3 


26 8 


27 4 


Watson Codex. 


p95) IX. 
vyyTOnN OV. wo) 
Sapa npn 
ny moro 

S55wnMm See also IX. 55y7 

my VII. 

(2d) NO x) 
DONANYS ix 
ona onio)0) 

py TLS e 

yy moray 

14 (1st & 2d) FINI pan 

3103 IX. 
nwsp nwap 

wrap wap 

ye 3) 

WDA yNONN 
Ons ony 

Nyy VIII. 

wn wT 

yu Ve 

16 (1st & 2d) (ND wn 

Soyn Syn 

wn npn 
7) mn 
NIN’. NIN’ 
aye) Dt 
Down Down 
pyn5p5) pnd) 

ND TIL 94 N35 
wap Vv. y*wD 

rate) IL. Fe SD 

MN mn 

nn nr 
yopn WL yn*pn 

SONS — (IIL?) STAN 

DDNON DDD 
yawn) VIII. 

my, 727) 

nanwy myanwy) 
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Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 

2820 DUT VOW 28 63 DOINN DINnN 
PV INA TVIN 68 DYDD UT. FI* Nd 
22 > IX. 29 3 OSD on 
240 NOW Vow 5 78) TaN) 
25 pow) nyaws) 8 YIIDT WW 
ts ns9n0 ma9on 9 own Own 
27 5h Ix. 1 OD Dw) Ul. oD *w 
ié oT) Daiga) gat apie) yan 
zi |’ rx | le ads 2 3y? 
31 Wh Wan 15 (1st) wre VIII. 
“ROY NDI Pt IX. 7) ooaysog) OI. ono* 59 
33 5) "Dd 19 an m7 
35 rm pees VIl. 20 Nw) Vil. 
36 my yoy 72t | Pena ans 
39 Wan JANN 23 DNV) ID. O*N* DY 
40 ou 0 25 OnIN OniIN 
i‘ 0" VI. VOI 28 Fula) DANN 
41 TN yn 29 N99377) Vu. 
42 wy yey 30 1 DLT naw) 
48 VIN  —-VI ONIN : 2Y IN 
sl YONA Wax 10 APM OL yn* pm 
53 Yrs? pus Pals n39) n379 
54 aUebu sn 20-34:12 Xx. 
55 ye Tx: 


The manuscript has none of the headings of books and sections found in 
Blayney’s edition nor are the initial letters of the books of extraordinary size. 
The punctuation and the division into paragraphs are not identical with those of 
the printed text but a detailed statement of the difference is beyond the scope of 
this collation. 


TABLE II. 


The only place where two readings are actually given is Gen. 30:37. See 
HEBRAICA, Vol. IX., p. 223. 


TABLES III., IV., V. AND VI. 

It is not deemed necessary to reprint these Tables apart from Table I. There 
the text which the scribe preferred is given at length and the secondary readings 
are indicated by asterisks and parentheses, the former denoting the insertion of 
a or a%, as the case may be, and the latter the omission of the inclosed letters. 
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TABLE VII. 
GENESIS. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading 
Given. Indicated. Given. Indicated. 
4 47029nD) 3 BAyDoMD 3 4 | Ay B. 4(?) DN 
10 15 Diwan) § Be 1 NO Oxy OB. 
215 7AM B. fa 28 6 oe Say. Lee 
i@ ODay oy) 8B. 8014 NTI B. NID 
141 YAN TAN B. 81 8 TTD INT TDI B. 
5 do B. DID 35 49 xv Ny) B. 
sane TS Sti) PD Nees ee 
8 NUT NW B. 41 19 7D Beat 
a eae st 32 mow mow B 
2 DWN B. DNDWN) 4227 SANT B. “INN 
16 14 INT B. IND 44 14 nmn’3 By ery 
19 9 Wax “SAND *B.- 46:10 NI B. SAN) 
wean 47 B12 Nu B. FU 
28 (1st) YANA Bo YON 47 14 nna Bi Sry 
22 5 m3 773 B./ 49:17 ~{ist) y noy B. 
2446 ANpwN B. ANPWN 50 11 (ON, Na ee 
EXopDvs. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading? Ch. Vs. Blayney. Reading Reading 
Given. Indicated. Given. Indicated. 
6 15 TIIN) Be “ANIC 22 76 NYO) ANN B. 
72070092 8B. ononts uyipynsn — B. ()nyan 
9 30 my Be, yy) 23 you) pow B. 
173 DN" B. SON) 25 21 ON) B. /9y) 
9 PION pwns B. 26. 6" “Du B. 3(?) ow 
20 5 (Ist) Dy Sy By 36. 8 wy %INwyo B 
19 (2d) FX Ds) B. 39 238 nnn B. NUN 
21 15 qd ra pla) B. 40 20 SN B. oy 


1B = reading of Blayney’s edition. 


2 These two entries should have been omitted from Table I. 


3 The mark perhaps accidental. 
4 The mark perhaps unfinished or accidental. 
6 Of, Ex. 17:2 in Table IX. A. 
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5 9 
8 18 
15 18 
16 9 


. Blayney. 


UND 
INY 
non 
DN 
457 


. Blayney. 


MYT 
mUDY 
wITNY 
pan 
NOV 
on) 
anps 
ey 
YAY 
UID 
wp 
myn 
Noun 
nnn 
mbdoy 
baylig 


. Blayney. 


ns 
wID> 
oy 
yD) 
WDM 
npn 


HEBRAICA. 


LEVITICUS. 
Watson Codex. 
Reading Reading Ch. Vs. 
Given. Indicated. __ 
B. FWNYD 17 15 
B. INwW) 19 36 
Non awnvn 21 6 
DON) By. (279 
no5t CB. 
NUMBERS. 
Watson Codex. 
Reading Reading Ch. Vs. 
Given. Indicated. 
wy B. 16 30 
B. wy = 42 
B Away 19 21 
x’pIn Bi. 20ue 
Se ls ee 
Beco. ett 
B. ANN 22 12 
B. 3)" 34 
B. ATW 23 18 
TITY B. 19 
pn B. 24 16 
B. jay 25 15 
Bering: ace 
ee la) ee 
ny? B. 82 20 
maw B. 
DEUTERONOMY. 
Watson Codex. 
Reading Reading Ch. Vs. 
Given. Indicated. 
EO ee, 
aT oaaw) B: 22/29 
SY B. 28 35 
yD? B. 2920 
i242) B. 
MONp2 iB. 


Blayney. 


95) 
IND 
WIN 
ahiaya) 


Blayney. 


N32’ 
omy) 
71D) 
MN 
nv) 
NWN) 
DOy 
my 
MPU) 
DAN 
TVW 
gigas, 
HD 
DN 
(2d) ON 


Blayney. 


a1 AAP 
aay 


D>! 
No 


Watson Codex. 
Reading Reading 
Given. Indicated 


Bo 
B. (#9319 
B. AWN 
B. 7D 


Watson Codex. 


Reading Reading 
Given. Indicated. 
3 ee B= 
ny) B, 
mr) (2) B. 
B. FIND) 
omNy) B. 
nwo nwn 
OnDy B. 
v7 OR 
B. pow) 
OaNN B. 
B.. Sys 
Bo oS 
B. PID 
B. DN) 
DN) B. 


85 FTA IN AT (2) TTI 


Watson Codex. 
Reading Reading 
Given. Indicated. 


B. AAP? 
B. ry 
5? B. 

X?) B. 


29 SSS) mNd ao B. 


In Tables VIII. and IX. reference will be found to some other places in 
which secondary readings were indicated. 
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TABLE VIII. 

The additions are inclosed in parentheses. They are interlineations except 
where otherwise stated. ‘1st’? denotes the first scribe and “2d” another 
hand, no attempt being here made to discriminate between the work of perhaps 
several later scribes. Where the additions are in exactly the same ink as the 
surrounding text ‘‘a’’ is added; while these changes may have been made imme- 
diately after the writing of the word affected, it should be borne in mind that 
the first writer used the same kind of ink throughout the volume, although its 
transcription occupied considerable time. No account is taken of the text sup- 
plied on paper in many places principally by the writer of the Arabic colophon. 
See also Table IX. 


GENESIS. 
Watson Codex. : Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of 
Change. Change. 


gays ay PONS FJODNST Ist; a. 4217 F]DN" (EDN Prob. 1st. 
10 Vista i, 4) 5 21 TIVITY Ist. 
7116 “ADO UMD “ “ 4410 DINYII DAIN)PI Ist; a 
228 NN NYY “451 GI 
2712 ANIMA) OMNI Prob. ist. 46 20 poy 4 
2916 OPT IAO)AT Ast; @. {NIT e 
Pawo: Aino * © 21 33) D3) Ist; a. 
4120 YNWRWMINDWINVE “49 8 A MANA) Prob. 1st. 
50 YD ? 


EXODUS. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings, Author of Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of 
Change. Change. 
3.8 ATAND (ATW) ? 18 16 1 199(}) Prob. 1st. 
Se Dl Eo) 23 24 OMNIA POI) 

9 5NTU 8O)>NTU 2d. 31 ig bE a Ha 44) ea 

11 Myry See Table IX. B. 24 6 Upt) See Table IX. C. 
428 (oe unnow ? 29 43 WII 1S, 6) WTI Prob. 1st. 
6 25 np? (M77) Prob. Ist. 36 2 INYAN INO)YAN Ist; a. 
17 2 "ON" See Table IX. A. Iv ANON ANCIpT « “ 

16 34) 10, °7(4) Prob. 1st. 


1, 2 an¢d6 A mark over the interlineated letter, contemporary with it, indicating its omission 


for a secondary reading. ‘ : 

34,and5 Perhaps each of these expressions was at first written as one word and the dots 
which separate them into two, as given in Table I., subsequently inserted by the first scribe, 
y 0’5)5 appears as one word in Gen. 41:45 and sand as one in Gen. 41:45, but as two in vy. 50, 


7 The } prefixed, not interlineated. Its insertion was at the first writing indicated for a 
secondary reading. E i , ; : 

8 The ’ was doubtless placed where itis by mistake. The intention was evidently to change 
191377), v. 8, to 'D)3°); the 7 is above the SY, 

9,11, 12,13, 15 Inserted in line, not interlineated. , dant 

10 and 16 The insertion of the letter added was at the first writing indicated for a secondary 


reading. 
14 The writer of the ) indicated its omission for a secondary reading. 


152 ‘ HEBRAICA. 
LEVITICUS. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of 
Change. Change. 


25 Oypow oyoay ist; a. 1713 DIDI O(3)D\N5 Prob. 2d. 
13856 = DDN 10)DI5/7 Prob. ist. 19 31) FYDINA DIDONIT 1st; 4. 
1456 OTM 8§6OPRGT) ? 23 43 DIMIT DDH) Ast; Pa. 
165 18 TWN 2)WIN Ist; a 2510 PPDYY 4DU19)? Ist; a. 
24 TWN (FIN Perhaps ist. 26 21 IDM See Table IX. A. 
“ FTA 3AM) Sameasof . 48 APWNS MDWN()S Ist; a. 


last preceding. 


NUMBERS. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of 
Change. Change. 
138 pon onan ° 24 12 NYO -BNO)IT Ist? 
11 32 YIM %, (ww Prob. 1st. 24 My? LA)? Ist; a. 
12 14 NOT NOD 2a? “ YA < SU ese 


142 SION) “OVRENI) Istg-¢. 928-0" ee) DID Per bane wee 
14 Sse) Sia eet SOS NST NSOPT Ss 
31 79 mao “828. Fae) Pisses ae 
43 mi 8779) Ast? 2 wn MNawh ? 

21:18 OMVIPWD) OMIVw)d) 33 8 DD? (75) Ist. 

Prob. 2d. 34 8 iat GHinains ists: 

23 10 95D) 2°, °9HD19()) Prob. 1st. 


DEUTERONOMY. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of Ch. Vs. Blayney. Readings. Author of 
Change. Change. 


74 “MAM ist? 2887 pow) Daud) 186; «. 
2411 NYY (SY Ist? 2915 (ist) WN GUN) 


1 The addition of a} for a secondary reading was probably indicated at the first writing. 

24,7and18 A mark over thé interlineated letter, contemporary with it, indicating its omission 
for a secondary reading. 

8, 5, 9 and 11 The insertion of the letter added was at the first writing indicated for a secondary 
reading; probably so also at 14 and 16, 

6, 8 and 16 Tnserted in margin. 

10 Inserted in line. 

12 The interlineated | has been erased. 
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TABLE IX. 
A. Letter erased and no other put in its place. 

This section includes the words from which letters have been removed, 
either by scratching or by washing out, without the substitution of others. The 
letters erased are inclosed in brackets. ‘‘Sec.’? denotes that the shorter text 
was indicated as a secondary reading by the original scribe. It is of course 
difficult to assign a simple erasure to its maker, The manuscript, however, 
affords proof that the changes in Ex. 17:2, Lev. 21:9 and Num. 11:15 at least 
were made by the first hand. 


GENESIS. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
4 25 he ta) PVN 25 38 wy Sec. Wy 
15 16 ae Dw 27 28 po") - vel 
17 6 O99) OVDINornop) 29 7 OV isn 12 3F Beco 

16 99D) IDLMornlop) 30 32 MIAYN = ?Sec. [AIIIYN 
19 20 DODN Sec. [FIDION 37 8 Sw Sec. Pw 

26 wm “ Ayan) 38 24 O79 See. OTD 
Pl Yi MpIn ?Sec. MPL IIT 

EXopvus. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
3 15 79 “III «16 24 “pan qparteal 
10 2 S59 Sec. Smite 7 2 SN" 1 
12 44 TS * ND] 18 28 TWOY TWNDy 
13 19 nosy Nopyy 23 4 JIN TIN 
14 20 qwnn qr 19 i's PrP 

28 ww" aw) 25 838 (2d) SAN See. SANIT 
15 2 PSV VO) See. PIV VOR 27 12 TON = Sec. FONT] 

8 VSS af “WISN 38 12 iON MON] 

18 my) Ty) 

LEVITICUS. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
418 (1st) MD Sec. MOM) 25 5 aa wn 
1519 = (Ist) FAV TIF =—26 15 ON OND 
21 9 mond — See. AYIA 21 Noam 2 


23 30 IISN) Sec. SISA 26 UT) Cau) 


1 The facts seem to show that the word was first written without the final), that ) was then 
added and that subsequently the } was erased but its addition indicated as a secondary reading, 
all by the first hand. Cf. Ex. 17:3 in Table VIL. 

2The original reading was JNIN (or )NAN) but an & has been interlineated by a second (? 
hand and the original & (or J) erased, making the text read JANN. 
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Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
9 14 Hpn Sec. Dp 24 13 wae Woy 
11 15 money 1 17 (ni) Ho] 

29 iy ace: DY] 25 3 “WoN) [PON 

31 now [ornow 28 6 ANWwYA NW yt 
15 38 yyy KFLPPyey 81 38 Ws) Wpaiqn 
16 9 Oy? soy = 44 PIM PSee. A|PAIIN 
2013 FPAIDYN ?Sec. [FIMIYN 33 7 wearin) SOI 
23 11 37 See. tI 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 
15 6 DIY DLIAPM 28 22 7’ Sec. [J55% 
17 20 DN ? Sec. DINIT Q7 66 3 ce 
Meh {3} S9N) rySox? 28 “ 6 &s 


B. Letter changed into or substituled for another. 
Erasure and addition, either singly or combined, were used to transform one 
letter into another in the places here referred to. ‘‘B,” ‘‘1st”’ and ‘‘2d”’ have 
the same signification as in Tables VII. and VIII. 


GENESIS. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present 
Reading. Reading. Reading. Reading. 
14 2 Na NIT 2d B. 45 21 YD 1D My 2d B. 
38 12 by B. 2d 9X 
EXopvs. 
Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. VS. Blayney. Original Present 
Reading. Reading. Reading. Reading. 
3 11 mya B. 2 25 16 Sy oy 
9 20 ON Oy 2d B. 30 15 577) Sam) 4 


1 At first 85) but the 5 erased and a small 4 added by the first hand after the 8, making the 
text read as in Blayney. 

2 A second hand added a stroke turning the 5 into a) but cancelled his work. 

3 Changed by a second hand to bx and then changed back toby by the same person; the 
first scribe probably indicated by as a secondary reading. 

4 Perhaps there was an attempt made to change the original FJ} into. 


PO Te LN ae 
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LEVITICUS. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present 
Reading. Reading, Reading. Reading. 
6 27 D355’ DIDM Prob. 1st B. 18 30 173 2D Prob. Ist B. 
0 STAN 1B. ?1st rhe 19 20 WOT PARwonr IBY 
“ wy 2B. Pist Py 25 24 YON? PONT Ist B. 

NUMBERS. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present 
Reading. Reading. Reading. Reading. 
14 38 vy NT Pst Be 26 47 DAMN onp|Y B. 
21.83 DANI? VMN Ist B. 55 Y9RIN? = YOMINN Fist B. 
22 6 3 ADS Beet 4 on TIN 2st B. 
2625 wou IN) Pst 7B. 9 N99N3 (Double 9)§ Ist INO 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 
Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present Ch. Vs. Blayney. Original Present 
Reading. Reading. Reading. Reading. 
Dia 773 PN Bex =-9) 27 wD B. 1st wp? 


eet Een, DN: 2. 


C. Other erasures. 


What may be called simple erasures not belonging to either of the foregoing 
classes are here grouped together. The words printed are those written over 
them or most closely related to them. Detailed statements in regard to their 
position—whether beneath or entirely to one side of the words given,—the exact 
contents of the first writing, etc., would take up too much space. In many places 
what has been removed was less than a letter but in others it was several words. 
Except where otherwise stated the present text is from the first hand contem- 
porary with the rest of the page and the making of the erasure must have pre- 
ceded the writing of what follows it. 


1, 2and3 The present reading indicated at the first writing; probably so at °. 

4 The present ’ probably changed from a7 by the first hand. ; 

5 A secondary reading indicated at the first writing. 

7 Cf. the third word preceding. 

8 The change was made before the word was finished, the N. now occupying the place of the 
erased L. 

9 A secondary reading indicated both at the first and the second writing, the one being 
the converse of the other. 
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GENESIS. 


6:2, FD; 17:6, INDI; 20:8, 295 1st; 24:12, AQ; 26:13, yy; 31, 
Om); 27:28, IOAN; 31:53, 299993 YD; 35:4, DON; 24, 2293); 43:16, 
2OYTYD; 46:8, WDD; 47:9, 2299 (8d); 17, 2O9DIDI; 48:16, 37197; 50:10, 
S5D75; 18, 2D092N; 17, 44ny- 

EXODUS. 

3:8, FTINYs 21, 9; 14:30, DF Mw; 15:19, JAD ID; 16:33, HIYIN; 
18:25, -OMMNW; 20:7, 953; 17, 2A (2d); 19, NIPINI; 21:35; AN (2d); 
23:31, YAN (Ist); 24:6, PUYAY; 10, ANW); 25:14, HY YIOI ; 27:5, ADP (1st) ; 
28:30, MOw ON; 31:12-14 (in part)5; 16, Ww; 33:11, Aw); 34:11, 
PWN 5 85:11, FOUITs 36:29, Ts 87:1, 2 WIDE AN SM TON): 
2293 95; 39:36, 29995; 40:19, [AN (3d). | 


LEVITICUS. 


8:3, LIT (2d) 5 4:21, AWD 5 5:2, DWN; 7:12, ATI; 8:16, FADO: 
11:4, DD DIs 5, TAY 1D OWT: 18:32, PTs 85, ws 14:18, weap; 
25, FAV; 48, PANY (2d); 15:5, "OD; 16, YIN; 16:3, WIT: 19:16, 
N57; 26, 29ND; 22:2, 29N); 23:39, DPI); 25:23, O93; 38, 059 mynd; 54, 
NO DN; 26:26, 2X59. 

NUMBERS. 

1:32, (DOD; 3:3, NWN; 33, ANIN|wD; 4:11, wh; 48, 2orpoN 
Maw ; 49, yy (Ist); 5:22, 2WNM; 26, “OPT; 6:3, Dw; 8:4, ANID; 
9, ADVAN; 19, N75 19, 20,2939 PINT TW WY wT IN; 10:28, 993; 
11:10, 293999); 13:1, WN (3d); 20, 2NIF (Ist); 25, WN; 14:7, FDI TAN; 
25, SD OY FAT; 27, ON IW 1935 15:11, IONWDD; 16:5, 4"; 19:10, 
I=) 99) ; 13 (last eleven words); 21:11, O53; 24:25, eras 26:12, 9999995 29:20, 
1D99y%; 31:2, 2; 21,29; 32:10 (whole verse); 27, AY’; 33:3, DDDYp IW; 
54, My), 253; 34:6, 7,209 (2d); 14, 2YA) DMIIN; 35:5, AND (8d); 16, 
2F109; 19, NIT (Ist); 28, 2919 (2d). 

DEUTERONOMY. 

1:7, 9735 20, ODN, WINS 2:5, 9 TFIID IPs 7, MDW: 10, 
(last two words) ; 11, (all); 12, (1st 11 words); 36, 24977 NO; 3:26, 95); 4:47, 
WW; 7:9, NTs 13, TV PIWIAWN; 8:20, ODAIN; 9:8, =PawAD; 19, 
2H (ist); 12:15, ADIN’; 15:6, IAYIPA; 18:14, ow; 22, VITA (2d); 
19:5, 29U/915 20:19, WYN PIN NIIP; 22:4, OHI; 29, Dw; 28:4, 
*DINNYI; 16, DWI; 28:31, NN Pap Das 55, Papy. 


1 An adjoining letter written at first where the one now over the erasure is. 

2 Apparently due to carrying out calaeographic principles, in most cases that of placing let- 
ters under similar letters in the preceding line, 

8 Due to bringing out the cryptograms; so also perhaps ¢. 

4555 erased from the margin to the left of this word. 

5 See HEBRAICA, Vol. IX., p. 220. 

6,7 and8 Portions of these words (0°71, ) and 3558 respectively) perhaps not contemporary. 
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S45 (Ist) of Num. 4:14, (? TY of Num. 30:2) and Sy (1st) of Deut. 9:26 were 
written twice, once at the end of a line and again at the beginning of the next 
line, and the former erased. Cf. Lev. 16:15 in Table I. 


TABLE X. 


The portion of the text of the first scribe that preceded FN ' TIDY ' 95 of 
Gen. 3:19 and that that followed “yp : yous of Deut. 30:20 have been lost. 
The leaf that contained Gen. 11, from {53 jo of verse 4 to the end of verse 23, 
has also disappeared. 

In the following list the missing text is supplied in brackets from Blayney’s 
edition. There can be no reasonable doubt that in most of the places where only 
part of a word has disappeared the reading was the same as that here given. 
Fragments of some of the letters remain but not enough to identify them with 
certainty. 


GENESIS. 


5:19, WALT, WP; 28, $Y, FIs 29, WLYLd]; 80, WOVE; 82, 
PI; 6:1, P15 4, (7195 5, ON 6 CSP; 7, CUWN, (1st) Ty, (1st) 
D1; 8, [FIM 9 24 [73], CAIN: 10, (lw ou; 11, INTO; 12, st and 2d) 
PONIT, wld; 13, 03519, IIs 14, P¥Y NDIN. FANN AMD: 15, 
[NWYIN . (ADIN, (ADIN; 16, (ONL, CTTIND. (wy; 17, yl IAN, 
(YUN; 18, CANN, Pw; 19, CUwW3A, CAN: 20, DTI, D3w1; 21, 
[Fp] JOON]: 22, 9309 Aas 7, WON, NVI), °1357]; 2, [APM 
MOATIAL WIN; 8 AYIV IH Ws 4, LDINI], YIN, OPA: 
5, WYs 6 MIN OLD); 7, INWINI *IHU91s 8, POL (lst); 10, AD, Ly; 
11, M21, WIN), DVT; 17, DPLd1s 21, [OTINA 5 22, [99195 28, (DPI 
(2d) [337], [PUNT 24, (9139, [Os 8:1, [Ors 2 (Ist) COM]; 3, 
(ist) (OPO 4 (wIInd; 5.01397; 6 CAIN: 7, CIN. Uw2s 8, COIN; 
9, [FIIs 17, Is 9:17, LI, 18, YA, DIM; 19, AWW], PONT: 
10:4, (WW: 5, DPN, 119077, (OIA; 6 Gy; 15:4, Fw; 
17:9, FOND), (HI), ONIWs 10, 919], Dis 4, DIN, 
DIIIN ; 12, [731], (DDI; 13, PVT], FDDLD]s 15, CINIWNs 19, (OP; 
20, [INyow, 24) DIAN, Cwy, (ds 21 (19N, CAmANAs 22, 
[UTIN 5 23, (FDI, D7, PEPIN; 25, 11D; 18:6, DATIINI, WIL; 
7, WPI]; 9, YOON]; 20, (FIND; 19:6, [Ts 24:45, TMD; 49, 
DIV; 50, NOs 51, APIO Ils 82, AML, AINwWM1s 53, ay, 
TVD, FONT 54, TWIN]; 56, (UA; 69, [DITIINs 61, PIAAN, [FI9%s 
62, 2[N75 68, [PMIN?, DIYs 64, (PII, (yl; 65, (WNT, MINN, 


1 Parchment sufficient to contain one letter lost from the right of the }. (Some manuscripts 
read JI) .) 
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[EVISSTTs 66, LOIN: 67, (AND, COIN, YDINs 27:35, MON, (99931; 
36, TWN, PIII, (OMY! /NII3 Mp? Any! AIIM; 45, 
ANDO) 9), OLY OD3w Dal; 46, PINIYP PAy? IN] INP? ON NMI 
MSD FOND; 28:11, ww), ONwN ww), INNA; 12, (ooh, 
[OVIowiT YD; 21, (ND; 22, ONT, ONT, OPAIN H2; 38:1, 
[YAN]; 14, DDANN, DD); 39:19, ADIN]; 43:16, O90]; 24, 
[ol539; 25, (OP AAS3.clon)>. 


EXODUS. 


9:19, (3d) {ONLI 13:7, (F934; 27:11, [VIDI> OT um. 
, LEVITICUS. 
6:22, WY] VBIDNs 23, NII; 7:5, FADD: 6 WIIIp- 


2 and 4 The damaged letter was probably ”. 
3 The initial letter accidentally rubbed out. 


P. 124, Gen. 19:9, for PF read 3 p. 129, Gen. 43:25, add OMY X.; p. 134, Ex. 


33:10, for \\ read “J; p. 188, Lev. 26:16, add moop (B.) nyooy codex; p. 140, 
Num. 8:7, for VIL. read ifr. 


THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE EXODUS. 


By Proressor NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


According to the Elohist, the Sons of Israel lived for three or four genera- 
tions! among the Egyptians,? honored and supported at first,3 but subsequently 
enslaved and ill treated. From this oppression they were delivered through 
Moses, who with the rod of God® smote the land of Egypt with five great plagues, 
viz. : blood in the river,® hail,” locusts,8 darkness? and disease,!° then divided the 
waters of the Yam Suph,!! caused the people to march through the sea, fought 
‘Amalek at Rephidim,!? continued to Horeb, the mount of God,!8 received 
Yithro, the priest of Midyan," settled at Kade’ and planned the conquest of the 
Amorite kingdom of Sihon.© The Yahwist related that Israel once resided with 
flocks and herds in the province of GoSen!® and grew to be a great and mighty 
nation, feared by the Egyptians, who therefore forced them to supply brick and 
laborers for the building of the store-cities of Pithom and Ramses.l’ Yahweh, 


1 Gen. L. 23; Ex. 11. 1. 

2 Bacon seems to me correct in his view that in this document ‘‘ we see the Hebrews still a 
mere clan quietly living in one of the cities of Egypt, the royal city, and scattered as individuals 
among the Egyptians’ dwellings,” JBL., X., 1891, p.110. How, with his fine appreciation of E’s 
consistency, Bacon can assign to him Ex. x11. 370, Num. xi. 21, I cannot quite understand. 
* Slaves, not in a condition to own flocks and herds and crops”’ are scarcely in a position to “go 
forth like an army 600,000 strong, armed and with an high hand,” JBL., [X., 1890, p. 98. With 
Kittel, Geschichte, p. 196, I assign these passages to P. Cf. also Addis, The Oldest Book of Hebrew 
History, 1893, p. 127. 

3 Gen. XLVII. 12. 4 Ex, 11.1sqq. 5 Wx. Iv. 17, 20b al. 6 Ex, Vit. 15, 17b, 20b, 238. 

7 Wx. IX. 22, 28a, 25a. 8 Ex. X. 12, 18aq, l4aq, 15a, 9 Ex. X. 20-23, 27. 

10 The order in E was probably as follows: x1. 1-3; XII. 35, 36; this sentence bx nmin FON) 
by np DS nw 0) DISp ys3 ial b> Javea ens) aa phrele ess) yous by 4 m3 nw 
D Wp yous ; then x1. 30aBb, 31a, 33 and 38a, For 35 and the construction of Yj), cf. Ex. v. 
3 (vs. 1-4 belong to E). 

u Bx. xiii. 18. 12 Hx. Xvi. 8-16. 13 HX. XIX. 26, 14 Wx. XVII. 1. 15 Num. Xxt. 21-31. 

1s All references to Gosen and to flocks and herds belong to J. On this important point I 
agree entirely with Bacon,l.c. A listin the temple at Denderah designates Kesem as the capital 
of the twentieth nome in Lower Egypt, called Sopt, Diimichen, Rec., III., 65, 20. Itis probable 
that LXX. had this in mind in rendering T'scev. Ptolemy calls the capital of ApaPiac vouoc, 
®akovod, and with this agrees the Coptic Fakos=pa Kos, the modern Tell Fakus. The name was, 
no doubt, extended from the city to the nomos in the form of Kos or Kosem. Cf. Dumichen, 
Geographie d. alten Aegyptens, 1887, p. 265; also Ebers in Riehm, Handwérterbuch, 1893-1894. If this 
identification is correct, the Gosen of Josh. x. 41; x1. 16, D2. can scarcely be the same as the 
Gogen of J, as Bacon thinks,l.c. It may beafertile strip of land west of the Negeb named after 
the Egyptian province; and the city of the same name, Josh. xv. 51, its capital. 

11 Ex. I. 11, Pi Tum, ‘the abode of 'Tum,” was the sacred name of the capital of Abnefer, the 
VIlIth nome in Lower Egypt, its civil name being Thukut = N)D0, Ex. x11. 37a P. It was sit- 
uated in the Wadi Tumilat where the modern Tell el Maskhuta is; cf. Naville, The Store-City of 
Pithom,’ 1888. Ramses has not yet been identified. Ebers, in Riehm, Hdwb., 1894, thinks of Tan, 
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however, sent Moses to demand of Pharaoh release, and upon his refusing to 
grant even a few days’ leave of absence, smote Egypt with seven plagues, viz., 
pollution of the Nile water,18 frogs in the river,!9 flies,2° murrain,?! hail,?? 
locusts23 and death of the firstborn,%4 in each case exempting the province of 
GoXen. Then he led the way in a pillar of cloud and fire to the Yam-Suph, laid 
bare the sea by a strong east wind,25 gave Israel victory over the pursuing Egyp- 
tians and confused and drowned them in their retreat,26 appeared in majesty on 
Mount Sinai?? and ordered the conquest of Canaan. Guided by Hobab, the Mid- 
janite,28 Israel marched to Kade, sent spies into Canaan,?9 was discouraged and 
moved about in the desert for forty years,20 then settled in Sittim,®1! crossed the 
Jordan and captured Jericho. Amos declared that Yahweh had brought Israel 
out of Egypt and led them forty years in the wilderness, and based an argument 
upon the admitted fact that throughout this period there were no sacrifices and 
religious processions such as characterized the cult of his own time.®? Hosea 
threatened Ephraim with a return to Egypt,®? proclaimed Yahweh’s love for 
Israel, his son, whom he had called out of Egypt,?4 called Yahweh Israel’s god 
from Egypt and intimated that Israel had once lived in tents before entering 
Canaan.35 Isaiah announced that AxSur would smite Israel with a rod ‘after 
the manner of Egypt” but that Yahweh subsequently would lift ‘‘ his rod upon 
the sea against Ag’ur” after the manner of Egypt.86 Micah proclaimed that 
Yahweh had brought his people up out of the land of Egypt, redeemed them from 


Tanis, the [ys of Num. xi1I. 22 E. But this city flourished already in the XIIth dynasty, and 
possibly as early asin the Vith. Lagarde, Mitt., IV., 149sqq. proposes DDN ons in Ex. 1. 11, 
and would understand ’’4 as in '’) ys, Gen. XLV1I.11 P. But there is no ground for supposing 
Ramesses to be another name for the VIIIth nome. 

18 Hix, Vit. 14, 16, 18, 21, 24, 25. 19 Ex. VII. 26 sqq. 20 Wx, VIII. 16sqq. 2. Ex, rx. 1-%. 

22 Ex, 1x. 13, 14a, 17, 18, 23b, 24, 25b, 26-34. 23 Ex. X, 1-11, 18aGb, 14agb, lbaab, 16-19, 

24 Wx. XI. 4-8; x11. 29 [80aa, NP), 31b, 32]. 2 Ex, XIv. 21b. 

26 Bx. xiv. 24sqq. Cf. Wellhausen, JDTh. xxi. p. 546. 27 Ex. xrx. 9, 11, 16, 18, 20. 

23 Num. xX. 29-82, cf. Kittel, Gesch., p. 181. 29 Num. xii. 17b-19, 22, 27, 28. 

30 Num. xxxIi. 13. Kuenen’s reasoning, Theol. Tijdschr. X1., 1877, 545sqq. failed to convince 
me that 5-13 is one of the latest haggadic fragments in the Pentateuch. In Onderzoek,? 1887, p. 
248, he at least assigns it to JE. With Dillmann and Kittel, lassignitto J. 31 Num. xxy. 1. 

3211. 10; 1x. 7; V. 25, 26. On the last passage, cf. my article in JBL., XIII., 1894. 

33 1X. 3. 84xr, 1. 

35 X11. 10; 13/11) should, in my judgment, be emended to Op. That the Targum could have 
rendered the present text DP %9°3, is to me inconceivable. yr) may have been a gloss ex- 
plaining the period referred to, probably designed to convey the idea of wandering, marching, cf. 
qyD “band,” “troop,” Isa. XIv.3l. Some later reader or copyist would readily think of the 
feast of tabernacles and pronounce Tpin é 

36 x. 24,26. Duhm, Jesaia, 1892, assigns x. 24-2%a to the 2d century, pointing to “die Ten- 
denz, die Tempelgemeinde zu trésten,” to 26ba as “ein Ausdruck der besser zu einem Exegeten 
passt als zu einem Propheten”’ and to the preference since Ezekiel, ‘‘die Geschichte des Exodus 
als Themenstoff fiir Predigten zu verwerthen.’’ But there is no reference to any ‘‘Tempelge- 
meinde;”’ the author of x. 5-7; x1. 1sqq. knows well how to give comfort of this kind; poetic 
license may account for D7 Sy INV instead of DN by 10) WS 17D, but scarcely exe- 
getic axpiBera; HE, J, Amos and Hosea had already used the Exodus and the wilderness period 
for parzenetic purposes, and the style and the vocabulary are Isaiah’s. 
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bondage, sent before them Moses, Aaron and Miriam, and frustrated through 
Balaam the plans of Balak, king of Moab.87 According to the Deuteronomist, 
Yahweh took Israel out of the midst of Egypt, with signs and wonders, with 
battle and great power,®8 spoke to the people from the fire on Mount Horeb,39 led 
them to Kade& Barne‘a and thence in thirty-eight years to Zered,40 supplied them 
miraculously with food and clothing all through the forty years’ period‘! and finally 
gave them the Amorite kingdoms of Sihon and Og.42 Jeremiah praised the love 
shown by Israel and the faithfulness of Yahweh in the wilderness* and declared 
that Yahweh gave no commands concerning sacrifices at the time he brought 
them out of the land of Egypt.44 Ezekiel held that Israel and Judah had once 
been in Egypt and there learnt idolatrous practices.46 A Deuteronomistic hand in 
1 Kgs. vi. 1 penned the statement that the building of Solomon’s temple began in 
the four hundred and eightieth year after the Exodus. Partly on the basis of 
earlier documents, the Priestly Writer related, that Israel sojourned in Egypt 430 
years ;46 was delivered through Moses and Aaron who with his rod performed five 
great wonders, viz., transformation of the rod into a serpent,4? change of water 
into blood, frogs,49 flies,59 and boils,5! of which the Egyptian magicians could 
perform only three; marched 600,000 strong from Ramses to Sukkoth,52 Etham,53 
Pi Habiroth®* and the Yam Suph and through this sea to Sinai where an elabo- 
rate code was given and a magnificent cult instituted; and from Sinai proceeded 
by easy stages®> to Paran where the conquest of Canaan was planned. 

From these data the conclusion may be drawn that, in the period of the two 
kingdoms, there was among the Israelitish tribes a widespread®® tradition that 


37 VI. 3, 4, Saban TW pvwn ie) is more likely to be a remnant of a more complete sentence 
than a gloss in Ewald’s sense. Wellhausen has no explanation to offer for its interpolation here, 
Skizzen, V. 144. 


38 TV, 34. 39 I. 68qq. 40 11. 14. 411. 80, 31; xxIx. 4, 5. 42 11. 248qq.; ILI. 1sqq. 
43 11. 2, 6, 7. 44 VII. 22, cf. XVI. 14. 45 XXIII. 3, 19, 27. 46 Wx. x11. 40. 47 Ex. viz. 1-18. 
48 Ex. Vil. 19, 20a, 22. 49 Ex, VIII. 1-3, llayb. 50 Ex. VIrt. 12-15. 51 Wx, 1x. 8-12. 


62 Ex. XII. 37. 

53 Ex. x11. 20. Naville, l. c., p. 28, identifies ONS with the Atuma or Atima of Pap. Anastasi 
VI., 4, regarding it as aregion and notacity. Rougé, Chabas and Brugsch (even Aegyptologie, 
1889, p. 37) transcribed it Edom and referred it to the Biblical Edom. Naville’s objection that ‘it 
is an anachronism to admit the existence of a land of Edominthe XIIth dynasty”? assumes a 
knowledge we do not possess of the origin of the name and the nation of Edom. 

64 Hx. xiv. 2. Naville, l. c., p. 30, identifies NNN with Pikerehet, found in the tablet of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, combining the LXX. emavdic with the ah of Anast. VI. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to see why the Alexandrian should have given this translation, if the Hebrew word had 
not suggested to him a place familiarly known as ‘the farm house.” But it is not certain that 
he knew just where the ancient Pi Hahiroth was. Naville admits that Pikerehet ‘‘must have 
been an important place judging from the amount of taxes which the kings attribute as reve- 
nue to its temple,” p.15. Is it likely that such a city should have been known as “the farm 
house?” ‘There is no evidence that the particular ah of Anast. VI. was either Pikerehet, 
Pi Hahiroth or the farm building of which the Alexandrian thought. 

55 Num. XXXII. 1-49. for the genesis and growth of these itineraries compare the excellent 
observations of Klostermann, Der Pentateuch, 1893, p. 168sqq. 

56 We are scarcely in a position to assert that it was universal even then; but the political 
unity of David’s and Solomon’s time no doubt made common property of many a tale that until 
then had lived on the lips of single tribes. 
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their ancestors had once been in Egypt but escaped from this house of bondage 
and lived awhile on the Sinaitic peninsula, previous to the conquest of Canaan. 
It is also to be inferred that, at least towards the close of this period, centuries 
were thought to lie between Solomon and the Exodus and other centuries between 
the Exodus and Joseph. This would point to the time of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
dynasties as the epoch of the sojourn in Egypt, the life in the desert, and the con- 
quest of Palestine. 

Fortunately, this is just the time when we would most hopefully look to 
Egypt, Sinai and Palestine for testimony concerning the Hebrew tribes. From 
Aahmes (1579-1557)57 to Ramessu IV. (1203-1192) Egyptian armies were constantly 
marching through the Eastern Delta on their way to Palestine; official couriers 
and travelers passed to and fro between these countries, and numerous records of 
campaigns, reports, letters and memoirs have come into our possession. 

During the same period, Ma‘in Misran, Ma‘in, Maon, Midyan and ‘Amalek 
dwelt on the Sinaitic peninsula, in the Syrian desert and in Northern Arabia. 
Some of these knew well how to record important events, as the Minaean inscrip- 
tions show. : 

How long before the reign of Amenhotep III. (1487-1401) the cuneiform script 
and the Babylonian language were used in Palestine, cannot be determined at 
present. Nor have we any data for ascertaining whether the wedge-shaped char- 
acters fell into disuse when the diplomatic relations between Egypt and Pales- 
tine ceased. But for more than a generation there certainly was considerable 
literary activity in the centres of Amorite life. Unless a very marked deteriora- 
tion of this race took place, such as the Hebrew records scarcely warrant us in 
assuming, it is more likely that the wedge-writing was retained by the Amorite 
seribes until the alphabet became known than that so useful an art should have 
been suddenly dropped. 

Increasing knowledge of this period justifies the hope for direct testimony 
from those so immediately concerned in the movements of the Hebrew tribes, and 
so capable of rendering an account of themselves and of their neighbors. The 
more reliance we place upon the details of the Hebrew tradition, the more 
remarkable would be their silence. 

Is there any such testimony? Chabas®8 first called attention to the Aperiu 
or Apri appearing as carriers of stone in two letters from the time of Ramessu II. 


57 These dates are based on the native sources, the synchronism with Babylonian kings fur- 
nished by the Amarna correspondence and the astronomical calculations of Mahler. On the 
basis of Lepsius, Denkmiiler, III., 48e, Mahler determined the date of Tehutimes III. as extending 
from March 20th, 1503 to February 14th, 1449; Chronol. Vergleichungstabellen, Wien, 1888, p. 39. If 
it is not absolutely certain, internal evidence strongly points to a composition of this fragment 
in the same reign as that of III. 43f. where Tehutimes’ name occurs. He also determined the 
date of Ramessu II. as extending from 1348 to 1281. Cf. ZAS., 1889, p. 97; 1890, p. 32. Meyer is 
sufficiently convinced to commend a slight change in his former dates and to suggest Amen- 
hotep I. as the king of Papyrus Ebers; cf. Geschichte des Altertums, I1., Stuttgart, 1893, p. 131. 

58 Mélanges Egyptologiques, Chalon sur Saone, 1864, II., 148. 
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(1348-1281), one from Kausir to Bakh-en-Ptah,°9 and another from Keni Amen to 
Hui. The reading Aperiu was also suggested in a somewhat blurred text from 
the beginning of the reign of Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), where this king is repre- 
sented as vanquishing them with his arms.6! The identification with the 
Hebrews was confidently proposed®2 and widely accepted.63 Perhaps the most 
comprehensive and vigorous defense, from the old point of view, was that of 
Waldemar Schmidt. But further research brought difficulties. It was discov- 
ered that these Aperiu were in Egypt when, according to the theory, they ought 
not to be there. As late as in the days of Ramessu IV. (1203-1192) ‘* Aperiu 800 
in number” are mentioned in the Hamamat inscription.© They are there called 
Aperiu of An or Aian, the mountainous district east of Memphis extending to 
the Red Sea. And as early as in the time of Neferhotep, of the XIIIth dynasty 
{c. 2200) they meet us as sailors in Egypt.66 In the thousand years intervening 
they are found occasionally in a different rdle. Thus in the reign of Tehutimes 
III. (1503-1449) some of this people are presented as messengers mounting their 
horses at the king’s command ;%7 and in a document from the time of Ramessu III. 
(1235-1203) we learn that 2083 Aperiu were settled near Heliopolis. They are 
introduced as ‘‘ knights, sons of the kings and noble lords [marina] of the Aperiu, 
settled people dwelling in this place.’’68 In view of these facts it was thought 
impossible to maintain the identification and most scholars beat a hasty retreat. 
The only remarkable thing about this change of position was the quiet assump- 
tion of knowledge that led to it. Wiedemann announced that the Aperiu were in 
the land “long before the arrival of the Jews in Egypt,’ as if all the world 
knew just the year and the day when Hebrew tribes first began to assemble on 
the frontiers of Egypt. Brugsch took offense at the thought that any of the fore- 
bears of the prophets should ever have sat on horseback, and was at a loss to 
explain how Hebrew clans could have resided as honored men near Heliopolis in 
the days of Ramessu III.77 Max Duncker was quite certain that the Hebrews 
could not have been known to the Egyptians as Apri or Ibri, since we know 
Ibrim to mean “ die Jenseitigen.’’71 Even Eduard Meyer, convinced by Brugsch’s 
investigations that the Aperiu were a people living in the Erythrean dis- 
trict of An, declared the identification without a foundation.72 Of course, if we 
know just when Hebrew tribes drifted into Egyptian territory, how they occupied 


59 Leyden Papyrus, I., 348. 60 Leyden Papyrus, I., 349. 

61 Papyrus Anastasi, I1I., last letter. 62 Chabas, Mélanyes, and Recherches, Paris, 1873. 
63 Cf. Naville, Les Israelites en Ligypte, in Revue Chrétienne, 1878. 

64 Assyriens og Aegyptens gamle historie, Kjoebenhavn, 1877, 878sqq. 

65 Lepsius, Denkmiiler, IIL., 219e. 66 Mariette, Abydos, II., 39,18. 67 Pap. Harris, 500 verso. 
68 Chabas, Voyage @’un Kgyptien, p. 211. 

69 Aegyptische Geschichte, Gotha, 1884-1888, p. 491. 

10 ZAS., 1876, p. 71; Geschichte Aegyptens, 541, 582sqq. 

11 Geschichte des Altertums, Leipzig, 1878, I., 387. 

72 Geschichte des Altertums, Stuttgart, 1884, p. 288. 
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themselves there, what name they bore and what it signified, and can be sure that 
these sons of the desert never sat on horseback and never bolted or lagged 
behind, or slunk back to the fleshpots of Egypt, these arguments are convincing. 
But are we really so well informed as that? The only serious objection against 
the identification was raised by Meyer, when, a few years after his first utterance, 
he announced that ‘‘ die ‘apru sind jiberhaupt kein Volk, das Wort bedeutet 
Arbeiter.”’73 It is difficult, however, to believe that the Egyptians should have 
used the same word to designate a sailor, a stone-carrier, a mounted courier, a 
warrior, and a mighty lord. If Apriis the true reading in Anast. III. 7, Mer-en 
Ptah would then boast of a glorious victory over a body of laboring men(!) 
Worst of all, the author of the Harris papyrus would ex hypothesi call these 
‘* laborers,” ‘‘sons of kings and noble lords.” Perchance as a compliment to their 
versatility ?74 On the other hand, Brugsch, in his last work,’ comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘es ist immer noch eine unentschiedene Frage ob die....’pr’’w 
Ebraer sind oder nicht;”” and he refers to the Heroopolitan district, 7An, where 
the Pitum known to Hebrew tradition and so brilliantly discovered by Naville 
was situated, as “dasselbe Gebiet von welchem die ’pr’’w (Ebraer ?) versetzt 
wurden.’”? The Aperiu may, indeed, have been a different people from the He- 
brews ;76 but no reasons have yet been adduced that conclusively forbid the iden- 
tification. 

These foreigners first appear in Egypt in an era of migratory movements, 
possibly in the very century that witnessed the Palestinian expeditions of Kudur 
Mabuk and Hammurabi (2240-2186), possibly the Amraphel of Gen. xtvy.,77 who, 
according to the same source, was accompanied by Kudur La‘amar,7§ Ariokh = 
Eri Agu? and Tid‘al80 and was a contemporary of Abram,®! the Hebrew.82 Push- 


73 Geschichte des alten Aegyptens, Berlin, 1887, p. 297. 

747 can attach no significance to the absence of the determinative for foreigner in some 
instances. In Pap. Leyden, I., 348 it occurs, while in Pap. Leyden, I., 349, it is absent; yet the 
context is exactly the same. ‘The ordinary word for “laborer,” bak, Copt. bok, occurs alongside 
of Apri in these texts. 

75 Die Aegyptologie, Leipzig, 1889-1891, pp. 38, 89. 

76 One would be tempted, in that case, to think of the Midianite people 1), Gen. xxv. 4, J 
or of AsSurbanipal’s Apparu., V R. 9.27 with whom Glaser connects this qDy, Geschichte und 
Geographie Arabiens, Berlin, 1890, p. 446. This may, indeed, be the remnant of a larger Sinaitie 
people including some Midianite clans and some clans afterwards entering into the composition 
of the b¥w 133. 

77 Even Winckler now admits that Martu (Aharru) always refers to “das Westland” and 
-hat Ammisatana and Hammurabi held possession of Palestine, Altor. Forschungen, II., 1894, p. 
143sqq. The identification is accepted by Schrader, Bab. Kinigsliste, 25, 26; Halévy, REJ., XV., 
168sqq.; Zimmern, Die Assyriologie als Hiilfswissenchaft, 10. Less probable is Hommel’s Amar- 
pal (LXX.) = Amar muballit = Sin muballit, father of Hammurabi, Geschichte Bab. und Ass., 366. 

78 Vy port has not been found on any inscription; but the name is so ‘‘echt Elamitisch.”’ 
that Meyer gives him a place beside Kudur Mabuk, and regards the chapter as written by a Jew 
in Babylon on the basis of historical study, Geschichte des Altertums, I., p. 165 sqq. 

79 For this identification see the convincing arguments of Hommel, Gesch., p. 357 sqq. 

80D") possibly corrupted from 0'N)) = Guti. According to Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscr., p, 
128sqq., this kingdom already existed in the days of SargonI. But cf. Halévy, Revue Sém., 1894 
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ing into the land, some of their number, as well as Phoenicians and other aliens, 
were hired for marine service. What their fortunes were during the Hyksos 
period, is not known. But in the XVIIIth dynasty we find Aperiu familiar with 
the use of the horse just then putting in his appearance in Egypt. This seems to 
point to some connection with Syria and Mesopotamia, or at least with the Semitic 
tribes mediating the traffic with those parts. In the Egyptian army that besieged 
Joppa it was the Aperiu that mounted their horses to carry royal messages. 
But whatever services of this nobler kind they rendered Tehutimes III., a new 
king arose that knew them not. For his great building enterprises Ramessu II. 
had need of these strangers and he put them to work as stone-carriers, and possi- 
bly as brick-makers.88 Between Mer en Ptah (1281-1269) and Ramessu III. (1235- 
1203) a change took place in their position. Something of radical importance 
must have happened. For when the cloud lifts, they are seen in a peaceful settle- 
ment near Heliopolis and are referred to as ‘‘sons of kings and noble lords of the 
Apri.” The most natural explanation of this seems to be that the former slaves 
had escaped from their bondage and risen to eminence in the time when the 
Palestinian Arsu®4 held sway over the country (1255-1242). Maintaining them- 
selves in the reign of Ramessu III., they were no longer remembered as the sons 
of abject bondsmen but as the descendants of noble sires. Tant va le monde! 
But in their old haunts in the Mokattam mountains less successful kinsmen soon 
were reduced to slavery again. 

Is there in all this anything that is incompatible with a reasonable concep- 
tion of early Hebrew history? The Sons of Israel rightly regarded themselves as 
only a part of a larger family, the Hebrews, scattered all over Arabia and the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Some of their great mountain shrines were on this peninsula.85 


p. 279. Tad‘al = Ta du gilu may, however, only point to a linguistic affinity between Gutian and 
Mittanian. 4 

81 Whatever the original elements, this pericope was undoubtedly worked over in postexilice 
times. As to the character, age and extent of the source, we know nothing. The finds at El 
Amarna and El Hesy make an Amorite origin as probable as a Babylonian. To assert that 
Abram and Malkisedek never existed, as Meyer does, l. c., is to assume more knowledge than 
we possess. On the other hand, Dillmann, Genesisé and Kittel, Geschichte, 158sqq. have only 


' shown a bare possibility. 


82 The derivation of this name from the root \1}) with the significance of ‘‘passieren, vor- 
liberziehen, weiterziehen”’ as ‘‘wanderer,”’ proposed by Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, 
Leipzig, 1881, p. 262, seems to me more probable than the ordinarily accepted view connecting 
the name with the passage of a river, either the Euphrates or the Jordan (so Stade and Meyer). 
The name of the Ge‘ez people is a good analogy; Cf. Ludolf, Hist Aeth. L, 1,4; Dillmann, Gram- 
matik ad. Aeth. Sprache, p. 2; Lexicon Aeth., p. 1188s. v. Less felicitous is the proposed analogy 
to the Philistines. This people has been identified even by Meyer, Gesch. Aeg., p. 316, with the 
Pulista or Pursta. Of the meaning of their name we are as ignorant as of their ethnic connec- 
tion. 

83 Pap. Anast., III. 

84 Pap. Harris, pl. 76. Cf. Hisenlohr, Der grosse Papyrus Harris, Leipzig, 1872. 

35 That Horeb and Sinai were the same mountain, cannot be asserted. The two tradi- 
tions, ED, 1 Kgs. XIx. 8,and Deut, xxxIII. 2, (Song of Moses,) JP, may point to two equally 
famous sanctuaries. That Yahweh was the god of Kayin, Midyan and possibly other Sina- 
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The Egyptian borderland no doubt had the same attraction for them as for other 
Semites.86 That some of their clans should have established themselves in the 
Mokattam mountains, the Heroopolitan district, and the neighborhood of Heliop- 
olis. is not at all unlikely. Like their kinsmen they certainly may have been 
pressed into service occasionally. It is only natural to suppose that, at a time 
when Egypt was suffering from dissension’? and pestilence, some of these clans 
should have effected their escape. Nothing forbids the assumption that Hebrews 
in better circumstances declined to cast in their lot with Moses, that the 
unwonted hardships of the desert, the rigid discipline of the great leader and the 
first unsuccessful attempts at entering Palestine sent others back, that the disaf- 
fected elements united with the Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu 
and that a flourishing colony established itself in this period of foreign domination 
in their old home near Heliopolis. This is, at any rate, not a whit more strange 
or less probable than the course of Aperian history just outlined. But if the 
Egyptians designated as Aperiu the same people that the Israelites called Ibrim, 
there is no objection to supposing that among the Aperiu-Ibrim that escaped 
from Egyptian oppression there were some clans that afterwards became a 
part of the nation of Israel.88 As to the Exodus, the Egyptian references 
would neither affirm, nor yet exclude, such an event; they would, however, indi- 
cate as its probable date some time between the end of Mer en Ptah’s reign 
(1269) and Ramessu III’s accession (1235), not long before the invasion of 
Arsu, in 1255. 

Before leaving the Egyptian documents it may be well to inquire whether any 
references in later writers to this epoch, or to the Exodus of the Hebrews, may 
have been based upon reliable native sources. The number of Greek and Roman 


itic tribes has been well shown by Tiele, Vergel. Gesch., 1876, p. 558sqq.; Godsdienst in de Oud- 
heid, 1893, p. 280sqq.; and Stade, Gesch., 1889, p. 131; Das Kainzeichen, ZATW., XIV., 1894, p. 
250sqq. Yithro, Re‘uel and Hobab whom, with Tiele, I regard as priestly representatives of 
Midianite and Kenite clans, probably joined with Moses in Yahweh worship at Horeb, or at Sinai, 
or at both these places, because they had often worshiped him there before and the power of 
their god had been signally manifested. Sinai was, no doubt, originally dedicated to Sin; for 
while the Min.-Sab. s) with which the name is written, Osiander 29, 5, generally corresponds to 
an Aram.-Heb. W rather than a 0, I doubt whether it can be laid down as an absolute rule, as 
Hommel does, Stidarabische Chrest., 1893, p.10. But that would not prevent Kayin from habit- 
ually worshiping Yahweh there, any more than Israel serupled to worship Yahweh at the old 
sanctuary on Carmel. The Ephraemitic designation of Horeb as a pbs 7 also points to it 
as a “GoOtterberg.”’ 

86 Cf. Meyer, Gexch. d. alt. Aegyptens, p., 297 sqq. 

87 Is there an intimation of political disaffection in Ex. x11. 38a, EH? 

88 This is admitted to be the historical nucleus of the later Hebrew accounts even by Stade, 
Geschichte, p. 129 ‘‘Es sind gewichtige Grtinde vorhanden welche uns zu der Annahme zwingen 
....dass einzelne hebraische Stamme oder Geschlechter in Aegypten sich aufgehalten und unter 
Mose sich befreit;’”? and by Meyer, Geschichte d. alt. Aeg., p. 298 “‘irgend einer der Stimme aus 
denen die Nation der Sdhne Israels zusammengefiossen ist, hat einmal in den Grenzgebieten des 
Nillandes gezeltet und die Einnerung davon bewahrt.’’ That the identification would carry with 
it the historicity of the Hebrew narratives, as Honorato del Val, El Pentateuco, in La Ciudad de 
Dios, 1893, p. 180 sqq., seems to think, cannot be maintained. 
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historians who agree that the Jews once resided in Egypt, but in some way, at some 
time, were driven out of the country, is indeed considerable. Such names as 
Hecatzus of Abdera, Manetho, Poseidon, Lysimachus, Cheremon, Pompejus 
Trogus, Strabo, Diodorus, Plutarch, and Tacitus, have a good sound. But even 
their combined testimony has little weight. The later writers depend on the 
earlier, and some of these may easily have picked up their crumbs of learning in 
the Jewish Ghetto at Alexandria. The only authors that can be seriously con- 
sidered are Hecateus of Abdera and Manetho of Sebennytos. No doubt the 
number of Jews in Egypt at the time of Ptolemy I. (806-288) was not small. The 
persons upon whom Hecateeus depended for his knowledge may have derived 
information from the Jews. But they themselves could scarcely have told him 
that their fathers were driven out of Egypt because the gods were angry with 
them and that the common mass of the expelled became their ancestors while the 
flower of the people went to Hellas.89 On the other hand, it is difficult to say what 
native traditions reported to him may have led to his view. That such existed 
bearing on this point, seems evident from the accounts of Manetho.9° Whether 
this learned priest took his story from the mouth of the people, or, as is more 
likely, from written documents,®! its thoroughly native character cannot be 
denied. Meyer says: ‘‘Die Art der Erzahlung ist acht agyptisch. Die Ge- 
schichte konnte direct aus einem hieratischen Papyrus des neuen Reichs tber- 
setzt sein,’’92 and his judgment on this point is of the greatest value. Apevuagcc rov 
Tlarwoc was identified by Erman as Amenhotep, the famous son of Hapi, pa being 
the masculine article and apis = Hapi.% This naturally led Meyer to regard 
Apevogic 0 BaotAevc aS Amenhotep IV., and the whole story as embodying a later 
conception of ‘‘ the revolution Khu en Aten’s apostasy from the old faith called 
forth.” Amenophis = Amenhotep certainly seems to me more probable than 
Wiedemann’s Amenophis = Amenmerisetneht.94 It may even be that the 
elegant phrase, exiOuyew Oewv yevecta Ocaryc, Which Josephus so needlessly ridicules, 
was coined in sympathetic North Egyptian priestly circles as a euphemism for 
the solar monotheism of Khu en Aten. But Wiedemann, in my judgment cor- 
rectly, maintains that the substance of the story is the memory of a time like that 
depicted in the Harris papyrus, pl. LXXVI., rather than that of Khu en Aten. 
The iconoclasts and oppressors are the strangers, and not Amenophis-Khu en 


39 Hecateean fragment in Diodorus, XL., 3. 

90 Josephus, Contra Apionem, I., 26-31. The suspicion that 26sqq. were derived from a pseudo- 
Manethonian work does not appear to be well founded. 

91 Even if these documents should go back to the XXth dynasty, it is of course possible that 
the words translated peteTeVe To ovopyia Kat Tpoonyopevn Mwvonc¢ were inserted by some learned 
scribe in the days of SeXenk or even the Napata kings, when there was a sufliciently close con- 
tact with Judzea to account for the identification. ie 

92 Geschichte d. alt. Aeg., p. 276. 93 ZAS., 1877, p. 147 sqq. 

94 Aegyptische Geschichte, 1884, p. 493. Payuiy¢ may have referred in the original to Ramessu 

III., but Manetho evidently thought of Ramessu Mer Amen (66 years). 
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Aten. In Manetho as in the Harris papyrus there is a Palestinian invasion. 
Theological considerations may have rounded out the picture and located it in a 
wrong time. How was this humiliation of Egypt to be accounted for? The 
presumptuous course of Amenhotep IV. was known to have brought in a period 
of national disaster. But the wise son of Hapi, living about that time, must have 
seen beforehand the coming calamity and warned the king. Eliminating this 
later element, and also some evident reminiscences of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos under Aahmes,® the rest seems to be a duplicate of the sad story in the 
Harris papyrus. With this addition, however, that certain aliens already in the 
land are described as lepers, connected with the Hyksos in Jerusalem and said to 
be governed by Osarsiph-Moses rather than by Arsu. Egyptian feeling may 
have vented itself in the somewhat inelegant nickname of ‘‘ lepers ’’ given to this 
people; scarcely on the ground of their ‘‘ ceremonial uncleanness ’’%6 i. e. their dif- 
ferent rules of taboo, rather then because of numerous and obnoxious cases of 
elephantiasis or other cutaneous diseases among them. With our present knowl- 
edge of the history of Jerusalem, it is no longer improbable that the expelled 
Hyksos fell upon Palestine and took possession of its chief city.97 It is now gen- 
erally admitted that the Hyksos were Semites and not improperly designated as 
Arabs.97> The Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu may well have 
been taken to be the descendants of these Hyksos. Nor would it be strange, if 
some in reality were so. Manetho explains the name Ocapovd aro tov ev Hiuov moder 
Ocov Oowpewc. He evidently took him to be a native. But Egyptian deities were 
known and worshiped in Syria as early as in the fifteenth century,98 particularly 
Hesiri and Tehuti. Yet it is more probable that the name, being in reality 
Arsu,99 was Egyptianized by a later writer, familiar with the event, but not with 
pap. Harris. That this man assumed the name of Moses, cannot be an interpola- 
tion of Josephus; for this identification of Moses with Osarsiph seems to him the 


9% Ag such must be characterized the memory of Avapic, the Hatwaret of the inscriptions, 
ef. Brugsch, Die Aegyptologie, pp. 34-36, and also the close connection with Ethiopia at that time, 
for Aahmes’ queen was an Ethiopian, cf. Wiedemann, Gesch., p. 313 and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that her kinsmen aided in the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

9 So Wiedemann, Geschichte, p. 495. 

97 After centuries of settled life in Egypt, during which their leaders held control of the 
nation and their upper classes no doubt adopted Egyptian civilization, it is not likely that they 
returned to nomadic life, but vastly more probable that they sought a new home for themselves 
in Palestine, this NIYINN ba 5y. Agumkakrime (¢. 1600-1570) was scarcely in a position to pre- 
vent this. The Babylonian ascendency in Palestine, of which the inscriptions of Hammurabi 
and Ammisatana (2147-2134), and only less directly the language of the Amarna tablets, bears 
testimony, must have been lost in the time of the later Uruazagga kings. Hani is to be sought 
in the Median mountains. 

9% Of. G. Steindorff, Zur Geschichte der Hyksos, Leipzig, 1894. 

98 Cf, the letter from the inhabitants of Tunip to Amenhotep IV., No. 41 of the Tell el Amarna 
Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1892. 

99So Wiedemann, Geschichte, p. 493. 
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crowning proof of Manetho’s untrustworthiness.100 Manetho may have heard 
something of Moses and inserted him in what he deemed a suitable place. But 
why should he have ascribed to Moses such a career? Hebrew tradition certainly 
knew nothing of a Moses holding possession of Egypt through a number of years, 
pillaging the cities, violating the temples and discharging the priests. It seems 
to have been in native lore he found the two figures, the Heliopolitan priest 
Moses, the leader of an alien race in their successful revolt, and the Palestinian 
conqueror Osarsiph (Arsu), the dictator of Egypt, blended into one personality by 
the simple device of a change of name. If this tradition rests on a reliable 
foundation, (and it is difficult to see any motive for its invention by the Egyptians 
themselves) we are again directed to the time immediately preceding Setneht for 
the Exodus. Whatever its strength or weakness, this appears to be all the direct 
testimony Egypt has to offer.101 

Speaking of Aahmes’ war of deliverance, Davis and Cobern say: ‘‘The only 
text which at all connects the Israelites with this war is the Minaean inscrip- 
tion (Haléyy, 535) which, according to Dr. Eduard Glaser’s translation, speaks 
of the ‘‘ Hebrews of the canal country ”’ giving thanks to the gods for their deliver- 
ance during a time of civil war.’’”102 Later researches led Glaser to the view that 
the inscription commemorates the successful escape from Egypt of certain Min- 
aeans belonging to the Hyksos at the time when these were expelled by Aahmes, 
that the Ma‘in Misran are Egyptian Minaeans, and that Sar, A¥ur and Ibru naha- 
ran point to the isthmus of Suez, the Wadi el AriX and the Mediterranean coast 
as their home.10%3 Hommel at first assigned the inscription to the same period ,104 
but afterwards dated it in the time of the conflict between Arsu and Set- 
neht.l0> The inscription was found at Baraki’, the ancient Yathil (hits) ,106 and 


records the building and dedication of some structure to Athtar ( poe), Wadd 
(5) and Nakrah (©) by Ammisadik (Sdva42) and Sa‘d (ks.w), designated 


100 Contra Apionem, I.,31. It would be interesting to know, however, how the name was 
spelled in Manetho’s work and in his original source, if there at all. The excerptors naturally 
eared for its correct spelling. 

101 In Davis’ and Cobern’s Ancient Hgypt, p. 44, there is a reference to a black jasper ring 
found at Tanis and dating from the Hyksos period, which has a Hebrew inscription. In reply to 
an inquiry, Dr. Davis writes me: ‘‘In 1878 there was exhibited in London the Egyptian collection 
of M. Allemant. The catalogue of this collection refers to this ring as follows: ‘No. 705 San- 
Tanis. Black jasper. Stone of ring or seal graven in intaglio (gravé en creux) on both sides. 
On the front a winged serpent and two Semitic signs; on the back a Hebrew inscription. Epoch 
of the shepherd-kings, XVIIth dynasty.’ Unfortunately the signs and inscriptions are not 
given, andI do not know what has become of the collection.” If this ‘‘ Hebrew inscription” 
appears in the characters used on the Siloam stone, the pre-exilic seals and the Maccabzean coins, 
it would be difficult to assert that it was made by Hebrews, unless this name should occur. 
Fenhu were in Egypt already in the sixteenth century. If the Aramzean characters are used, 
the ring cannot belong in the Hyksos period. The Allemant collection ought to be looked up. 

102 Ancient Hgypt, p. 45; Glaser, Skizze, I., 1889, 57sqq. 10s Skizze, II., 1890, p. 451sqq. 

104 Aufsditze und Abhandlungen, 1892, p. 10. 105 l. ¢., p. 127; Chrestomathie, 1893, p. 104. 

106 Of. Miiller, Burgen, II., p. 58sqq. Mordtmann, ZDMG., XLVII., 1893, p. 408; Hommel 


Chrest., p. 185. 
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as wre res pills res Py , and the Ma‘inu Migran (wyya« up), in 


recognition of help given them at a time when they had been attacked by bands 
of Saba’u and Haulanu, while war raged between Ma‘in (pr) and Raghmat 
(Kee, )107 and between the king of Yamnat (Ki,») and the king of Sa’mat 


(XL ) ,108 and because of deliverance out of the midst of Misr ( ro Lowe uy) 
while there was hostility between Maday (scdho)109 and Misr, in the reign of 


Abiyada‘’ Yathi‘ ( ee edu), king of Ma‘in and Mawan (gylol—e) 110 Glaser 
and Hommel are undoubtedly right in refetring Misr!4 and Ma‘in Misran to Egypt 
and the Sinaitic peninsula respectively, and in seeking for Sar, A’r and Ibru 


Naharan in the neighborhood of Egypt. Hommel points out that call is a 


broken plural of pag and that consequently this word indicates the ’ASrites, 
but goes on to identify them as H))W’& and the other two words as rr a a 
and ore rst = ‘das Ufergelande des Stromes”’ or ‘‘das jenseitige Ufer des 
Stromes,”’ i. e. the Red Sea. I regard it more probable that Ammisadik and Sa‘d, 
as governors under Abiyada‘ Yathi‘ over the Ma‘inu Misran, ruled the Sar-people 
living in the district of the fortress T’ar, the ASer peoplel!® living on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and the people living near the Red Sea. As to these 


ores ype , their name presents a striking analogy to rs) yas ne . If the 
latter are Egyptian Minaeans, why should not the former be Red Sea Aperiu, or 
even Hebrews ? In one case, as in the other, the second word would designate 
them as only a part of a larger family. The restoration of native rule may well 
have forced some Tarite, AXerite, and Aperian families to betake themselves else- 


107 Cf. Mordtmann, l. c., p. 408, note. 

108 According to Hommel, South and North, Upper and Lower Egypt, Setneht and Arsu. 
Adhering substantially to the ordinary significance of the two terms, I would suggest that the 
king of Sa’mat was Sulmanuaxaridu I. (ca. 1250-1220) and the king of Yamnat, Abiyadat Yathit 
against whose Sinaitic province the Musri expedition was directed. 

109 The identification of these with the Madoy (Copt. Mati) seems to me extremely doubtful. 
If, as Ebers avers, in Hommel, Aufs., p. 128, ‘‘die Polizeitruppe der Madoy”’ were likely to aid 
Setneht against Arsu, how could the writer who knows of two fighting kings in Egypt substi- 
tute this police force for the victorious “ king of the south,” and regard them as fighting with 
Egypt? 


110 5) gle = Magan = Sinaitic peninsula, according to Hommel. Thenitis best to consider 


Ma‘in Misran only as the part of this peninsula immediately adjoining Egypt. 

111 Winckler, Altorient. Forschungen, I., 1898, p. 24sqq., thinks of a North Arabian country, also 
called Musri, the existence of which II R. 67, 56 forces him to assume. It would not be strange, 
if an Assyrian scribe should have regarded Egypt as beginning at the Wadi el AriS which even 
the Hebrews called D°¥) bn . Idibi’il may well have been made governor over a part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula which a court historian would not scruple to call Musur. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to Suppose a separate kingdom with the same name. 

112 Aufsdtze, p. 8. 


£ 
118 rs = Tw ? The name of the people may have been derived from its god. 
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where. But is it possible that this inscription can date from the thirteenth cen- 
tury ?44 The discovery of a Minaean inscription in Egypt that seems to belong 
to the reign of Ptolemy II. (283-247) is now declared by Halévy to have “ detruit 
Vhypothése qui fait remonter le royaume minéen d’Arabie avant la fondation du 
royaume sabéen.”!15 But who has ever denied that there was in the days of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus a Minaean people? All the world knew that from Eratos- 
thenes. And what is there in this inscription that even hints at the existence of 
a Minaean kingdom? Halévy himself has well shown that the only word that 
would in the remotest way indicate a political connection with South Arabia does 
not mean at all ‘“‘Vadministrateur de la communauté yéménite,” as Derenbourg 
translated,46 but simply “‘calamus.”7 That the Saf’al form pew should 
have maintained itself through seven centuries is not more strange than its 
longer maintenance in Assyrian and Mandaic. On the other hand there is no sign 
of mimation. amo hs = IIroAeuatoc seems certain, and is supported by Lass] , 
Whatever the interpretation given to Hal. 535, it remains a valuable testimony 
of how easily Semitic tribes would drift into Egypt, how completely they were 
able to retain their own worship, language and script, and how successfully they 
could escape at certain times and form alliances in the desert. It at least sug- 
gests the possibility of some Hebrew tribes living in Egypt without being much 
influenced by Egyptian civilization, casting in their lot with the Sasu when they 
were in power, faring with them in their adversity and perchance also pushing 
their way with them into Palestine in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
thus offering a reasonable explanation of the facts now claiming our attention. 

In the Amarna tablets several passages have been understood to contain ref- 
erences to the Hebrews. The Habiri mentioned frequently in the Palestinian 
letters now in Berlin'8 have been identified as Hebrews by Zimmern!9 and 
others. Milkili and mare Milkili,120 Labawi and mare Labawi,!2! were explained 
as early representatives of the tribes of ASer, among whom there was a clan 
Malkiel, Num. xxvi. 45, and Levi, respectively, by Morris Jastrow, Jr.122 
Scheil123 called attention to the Yaudu appearing in one letter,!24 and Jastrow 


114 Glaser, Skizze, I. and II., developed the historical reasons for supposing the kings of 
Matin to have reigned before the Sabaean kingdom. Hommel, Aufsditze and Chrestomathie, forti- 
fied these with linguistic reasons, such as the Safal and the su, sa, sumu vs. Sab. Hafal, hu, ha, 
humu (ef. on this point also Vollers, ZA., [X., 189sqq.), the double writing of a middle radical 
and the enclitic ,,, with a perfect in Min. and only the oldest Sab. Winclkler, J. ¢., p. 36 has been 


convinced. So also the learned reviewer in Lit. Centralblatt, 1894, Apr. 28. On the other hand, 
Miiller, Allg. Zeitung, No. 31, 1890; Mordtmann, ZDMG., XLIV., 182; Halévy, Revue Sém., 1894, p. 
95, oppose this view, and Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., I1., 1893, p. 882 expresses doubt. 

115 Revue Sém., 1894, p. 95. 116 JA., 1893, Dec., p. 519. 117 Revue Sém., 1894, p. 179 sqq. 

11s Winckler-Abel, Der Thontafelfund von Hl Amarna, Berlin, 1889-90, 102, 103, 104, 106, 199. 

119 Palestina um das Jahr 1400 v. Clir., in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina Vereins, XTIT.,133- 
147. Cf. also Tiele, Godsdienst in de Oudheid, 1893, p. 285. 

120 Berlin, 103, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110; also London, 62, 63. 121 Berlin, 103, 105; London, 61. 

122 JBL., X1., 120sqq. 123 JA., XVIL., 349. 124 Berlin, 39. 
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made the ameluti Yaudu precursors of the men of Judah, Yaudu being more 
nearly an equivalent of Yehud.125 But the most audacious combinations and the 
most amazing confidence have been developed by Major Conder.!*6 According to 
him the Hebrews first appear in monumental history in Amarna letters written 
about 1480 B. C. The exodus has already taken place. It is the era of Israel- 
itish conquest of Palestine. The Habiri are the Hebrews. The names of Joshua’s 
great opponents, Japhia, Jabin, and Adonizedek, appear on the tablets. This is 
sufficiently startling. How were these discoveries made? The name of the king 
of Jerusalem is rendered Abdihiba by Winckler, Aradhiba by Halévy,!?” Abdibeba 
by Zimmern,!28 Abdu dhabba or Ebedtob by Sayce,129. Abdu is, of course, the 
equivalent of Arad, meaning servant. As to Hiba, it may be read Taba in some 
instances, but, as Conder correctly sees, not in letter 102 Berlin, where it must 
be Hiba. But, says Conder, “Abdihiba is an unusual name, which is unknown to 
history.” On the other hand, the name of Joshua’s contemporary is well known. 
It was Adonizedek. Abdu means servant and Adoni, lord; Zedek means right- 
eousness, and khi-+ ba means “‘ good do,’’ whatever that is.180 Hence Conder sub- 
stitutes Adonizedek in his translation wherever the text has Abdihiba. In reality 
Abdihiba seems to designate the king of Jerusalem as the servant of Ramman, 
“the god of Martu,!%! as Boissier has shown.2 This interpretation accounts 
‘satisfactorily for both readings. The name of the governor of the city of Khasur 
is given by Budge-Bezold as Abdi-kar-3i1°? There is some doubt about the last 
sign $i. Conder changes the whole complex into Iebaenu, and announces Jabin 
of Hazor, Josh. x1. 1, as the author of the letter.184 There are three letters from 
Yapakhi, governor of the city of Gezer.18 ~According to Josh. x. 33, the king of 
Gezer at the time of Joshua was Horam. But Japhia of Lachish is mentioned, 
Josh. X. 3, as an enemy of Israel. Conder therefore suggests that ‘‘the words 
Gezer and Lachish would not look unlike in the writing of the earlier Hebrew 
(about the Christian era), but it is not impossible that the two towns may have 
had the same king.’’?186 And thus Yapakhi of Gezer is identified with Japhia of 
Lachish. None of these identifications, except that of the Habiri, in my judgment, 
deserves serious consideration. Even that single instance does not seem to me 
to be beyond all doubt. The initial guttural is no valid objection, for both pointed 
and unpointed ‘ayin are represented by cheth in Babylonian; nor the first vowel, 


12% JBL., XI1., 61sqq., cf. Tiele, l. c. 


126 The Tell Amarna Tablets, London, 1893. 127 JA., XVIIL., 517. 
128 ZA., VI., 246, where he also admits the possible reading Abditaba in some places. 
129 Records of the Past, Vol. V., 66 (new series). 1301. ¢., p. 189. 


131 Cf. Hommel, Geschichte, 349, 373. 

132 Notes sur les lettres de Tell el-Amarna, in ZA., VII., 846. 

133 Tell el Amarna Tablets, No. 48, p. lxxv.; ef. Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy, London, 1893, p. 46. 

1341. ¢., p. 112. 135 London, 49, 50, 51. 

136 1. ¢,, p. 187. This I do not understand. Does Conder advocate an error in the Hebrew 
text? Is it his idea that Gezer was changed into Lachish, or the reverse? In either case, what 
becomes of Horam? 
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for how the original gentilicium from the root “AY was pronounced and how 
nearly correctly it was vocalized in cuneiform script, we do not know; nor the 
fact that ‘‘ the time of Amenhotep IV. is entirely too late for the first appearance 
of the Ibrim in Palestine,’’187 for it is nowhere implied that this was their first 
appearance; nor the idea that all Hebrews must have been snugly settled in 
GoSen at this time (about 1400), for there is nothing to prevent some of their 
tribes from having drifted away from their kindred. Nor am I better satisfied 
with the explanation of Halévy,!88 who regards them as Ka&gites, for there is no 
evidence that Burnaburiyas’ had any occasion for carrying out his threat to send 
troops against Amenhotep, should this monarch fail to punish the offenders at 
Akko, or that the Habiri were the messengers of the Babylonian king, Milkili at 
least representing himself as loyal to Amenhotep and the other writers never 
referring to them as Babylonians; or that of Sayce,139 who explains them as 
‘** confederated tribes,” for there is little evidence of any confederacy and the deter- 
minative ki accompanying the name in one place!40 makes it improbable that they 
merely passed as ‘‘ allies.”” But I feel attracted by Jastrow’s view connecting 
the Habiri and mare Milkili with the AXerite clans Heber and Malkiel. And I 
can accept his explanation of Yaudu, without rejecting Winckler’s!4! view of 
Yaudi. Labawi = Levi is a more doubtful identification ;142 but itis suggestive of 
Levi’s presence that Tehutimes III. in the fifteenth century found a district 
named Semana,143 which Tomkins considers identical with Simeon.44 He also 
found Igpal = Joseph-el!#5 and Yaqbal = Jacob-el.46 Is it a mere chance that 
the important tribes so conspicuously absent in the Song of Debora, Jud. V. 
viz., Judah and Joseph, Levi and Simeon, are just the ones whose presence in 
Palestine long before the conquest, monumental history would thus allow us to 
trace? And that the families of ASer, whose failure to participate in the war 
calls forth no word of blame or indignation, are also found in this company ?147 
This is just what we would expect, if these tribes, whatever their relationship, 
neyer had shared the trials and religious experiences of the wilderness and the 
enthusiasm of the conquest, the memories of which so solemnly bound the partici- 


131 Jastrow, JBL., XI., 118, 119. 138 JA., XVIIL., 547. 139 Records of the Past, Vol. V., 59. 

140 Berlin, 199. 

141 Altorientalische Forschungen, I., 18938, 1sqq. May not the ameluti Yaudi have come from 
48)? This thought which I expressed in June, 1894, Immortality and the Hadad Statue, JBL., 


XIIL., p. 13, was also suggested in July by Halévy, Revue Sém., 1894, p. 215. 


—~ ee 
ao Sy) = priest ef. Min. wy! = priest. 148 Mariette, Karnak, pl. 25, No. 18. 
144 Records of the Past, V., 44. 145 J. c., No. 7%. 


146 7, c., No. 102. That even a scholar who, in mastery of sources, breadth of view, and accu- 
racy of critical judgment, seems to me of living historians facile princeps, recognizes the value 
of scientific conjecture, may be seen from Ed. Meyer’s article on Yakob-El and Yoseph-E] in 
ZATW., V1., 1886, p. 1sqq. 

147 Heber and Malkiel may have been the first ASerite clans to enter Palestine, while the 
main body itself lived between Gaza and Egypt even in the time of Arsu. 
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pants together that it was treason not to come to the help of Yahweh. But a 
relationship, though more remote, is by no means excluded. For all, or some of 
them, may have been severed from their kindred in Egypt or on the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and cast upon Palestine with the wave that swept the Hyksos in that 
direction. As to the Habiri or Heberi, the situation after the death of Amenho- 
tep IV. invites the supposition that they succeeded in taking Kirjath Arba, giving 
their name Heberun or Hebron, i. e., Habiri district, to this important place. 
When they were driven away by the Hittites or the Amorites, in the following 
period, the name may have dropped, only to be resumed after the Israelitish con- 
quest, just as the name of Jerusalem gave place to Jebus for a time, to revive 
again after a few centuries. 

While thus suggesting the presence of elements afterwards entering into the 
composition of the Sno 999 95"), the Amarna tablets furnish absolutely no proof 
that the Israelitish conquests took place in the time of Amenhotep IV. Rather 
is their testimony evidence against such an assumption. For by the light they 
throw upon Palestinian history an event of that character is seen to be an impossi- 
bility yet for along time. The fourteenth century witnessed the Hittite ascend- 
ency in Syria, scarcely broken by the expeditions of Ramessu II. (1347-1281). 
Then the maritime invasion from Asia Minor under Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), 
and possibly the pressure of Assyria,148 crushed the strength of the Hittite. 
Arsu’s expedition may mark a revival of spirits in Palestine. But the Amorites 
became too exhausted by the campaigns of Ramessu III. to be able to resist the 
Hebrew tribes that then, and not until then, attacked them on a larger scale. 

Thus it is impossible to assert that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that Manetho 
used sources coeval with the events he recorded, that the Minaean inscriptions 
refer to the Hebrews, or that the Amarna tablets have anything to tell concern- 
ing them. If any of the later Hebrew accounts of the Exodus is supposed to be 
accurate history, it is impossible to find in any inscription that has come to us 
from Egypt, the Desert, or Palestine the slightest knowledge of them. But with 
the view of early Hebrew history which a critical study of the Biblical narratives 
themselves suggests, it is quite conceivable that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that 
Manetho’s story contains a kernel of real information, that the Ibru Naharan 
were Hebrew clans, and that the Amarna correspondence has preserved the 
memory of tribes afterwards members of the Bene Yisrael who already in the 
century before the Exodus may have attempted to enter Palestine. As for the 
date of this Exodus, all these sources point to the time of Arsu as the most 
likely to have witnessed such an event. 


148 Cf, Jastrow, ZA., VII., 18qq. 


ON THE HEBREW ELEMENT IN SLAVO-JUDAEO-GERMAN. 


By Lro WIENER, 


Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


The languages of nearly all Mohammedan countries have been influenced in 
some way by the Arabic. Their alphabets are adaptations of the Arabic alphabet 
to the needs of the foreign phonology; their vocabulary has been enriched and 
their grammar has been tainted by Semitic influence. The Jews had not gained 
sufficient political or religious supremacy and never had been present in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to influence to any considerable degree the languages of 
the nations among whom they lived. They spoke the tongues of their Christian 
fellow-citizens, and when violently torn from their surroundings and carried in 
compact masses to other lands, preserved in exile the language of their inhos- 
pitable stepfatherland. When they were driven from Spain and settled on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean they brought with them the Spanish idiom, 
which under the name of Ladino is spoken even to-day by their descendants in 
Turkey and the Levant. In 1553 a translation of the Old Testament into Ladino 
was published in Ferrara; a large number of books have appeared since on all 
kinds of subjects mainly from the press in Vienna. Its thorough linguistic inves- 
tigation will certainly repay the student of Romance philology. 

The fate of the German language among the Jews who spoke it in Germany, 
Russia, Galicia, Roumania, has been a very peculiar one. It is evident from the 
remains of the Jewish minnesaenger Susskind and from many documents that 
have come down to us that up to the 15th century the language of the German 
Jews in no way differed from the dialects of the localities where they lived.1 

In the 16th century the German becomes vitiated by an introduction of 
Hebrew words, and in the following centuries this taint has grown to such pro- 


1 Tn an article of the Zeitschrift ftir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Litteratur inscribed Hin 
mit hebriischen Buchstaben niedergeschriebener deutscher Segen gegen die Biirmutter by Alois 
Miller, the following is quoted from Gtidemann: ‘‘ Die Sprache des Gedichts, wie es uns vor- 
liegt, ist im ganzen und grossen spat mittelhochdeutsch, doch enthilt es meiner Ansicht nach 
auch althochdeutsche Reste und dlirfte es wahrscheinlich viel alter sein, als nach jetziger Fass- 
ung und Niederschrift vermutet werden kann,” and further: ‘‘ Beachtenswert ist die eigentiim- 
liche Umschreibung des Deutschen, welche teilweise die hebraischen Vokale zu hilfe nehmen 
muss. Die auch dem Laien erkennbare Korrektheit der Sprache und Schrift lasst eine genaue 
Bekanntschaft des Schreibers mit dem Deutschen voraussetzen.” 
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portions as to call for special grammars. Buxtorf,1 Wagenseil,? Pfeffer,? have 
composed grammars of the Judaeo-Germané for the use of theological students. 

In the present unsatisfactory state of the history of the Jews in Germany in 
the 15th and 16th centuries it is impossible to ascertain the exact causes that led 
to this vitiation of the German language. I hold with Giidemann® that German 
Jews lived in Russia previous to the 16th century, and that in their insulation 
from German surroundings they modified the dialect they had brought with 
them, and as they were pre-eminently given to the study of the Talmud and the 
Bible, they, under these unfavorable conditions, made free use of words and 
expressions more familiar to them in the Hebrew form. Harkavy’ and still more 
Bershadski8 insist that the language of the Russian Jews previous to the Lublin 
Union was Slavic. The facts, however, seem to indicate a bilingualism long 
before that period.9 

These Russian Jews became the teachers of the German Jewish youth.10 
Thus only can be explained the presence of Slavic words in the Judaeo-German 
of Germany. 

In Slavo-Judaeo-German, Hebrew influence appears in the use of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the introduction of a considerable number of Hebrew words and some 
grammatical forms. Before entering on the subject proper it is necessary to 
review the causes that led to the peculiar pronunciation of Hebrew by the Russian 
and Polish Jews. 


1 Thesaurus grammaticus linguae Sanctae Hebraicae (Basles, 1609), in the appendix to which is 
found the Usus et Exercitatio lectionis Hebraeo-Germanicae. 

2 J. Chr. Wagenseil’s Belehrung der Jiidisch Teutschen Red- und Schreibart: ete....... Konigs- 
berg, gedruckt in dem Jahre, 1699. Heyl-Jahr. 

3 Manuductio facilis ad lectionem talmudico-rabbinicam, Sectio I: De lectione Ebraeo-germanica, 
in his Critica Sacra, 1680. 

* 4Cf. Ayvé-Lallemant, Das deutsche Gaunerthum, Vol. IIL, pp. 218-240, also Lazir Saineanu, 
Studiu Dialectoloyic asupra Graiului Hvreo-German, Bucuresti, 1889, pp. 17-29. 

5M. Glidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in Deutschland 
wiihrend des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts, p. 296. 

6 An investigation in the dialects of Southwest Germany, on which I am now working, leads 
me to the conclusion that the various dialects of Slavo-Judaeo-German have their origin in 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Aschaffenburg and Unterfranken, i. e., in the neighborhood of Frankfort on 
the Main. Heinrich Heine had surmised as much in the case of Mauscheldeutsch. 


7A. Harkavy, psedom DVN NHSw, Wilno, 1876. There is also a Russian translation of 
the work. 

8 §. A. Bershadski, Litowskije Jewrei, St. Petersburg, 1883. 

® So, too, German Jews, in the Hast at least, were acquainted with Slavic, to judgefrom a 
note in Steinschneider’s Hebrdische Bibliographie, XI. Jahrgang, p. 57: “Nota quod iudei in 
omnibus partibus non habent idem ydioma commune quia in alemannia aliud habent ydioma 
commune eis et est slavicum nam audivi indeum emere et vendere cum slavo in alemannia 
scilicet in partibus meis. Diese worte citirt Boncompagni (Atti dell’ Academia Pontif, XVI., 
1868, S. 692, 721) aus dem handschriftlichen Werke des Johannes Alemanus de “ pulcro rivo”’ 
{[wahrscheinlich Schénbach in der Lausitz], welcher 1297-8 in Paris war (Atti, S. 740), bekannter 
unter dem Namen Johannes de Saxonia als Verf. von ‘‘Canones”’ tiber die Alphonsinischen 
Tabellen. 

10 Cf. Gidemann, ibid., pp. 295, 296. 
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II. PRONUNCIATION OF HEBREW. 


More or less confused ideas were held even by prominent grammarians, such 
as Luzzatto, Gesenius, as to the correct pronunciation of Hebrew and the causes 
of a different pronunciation by German and Polish Jews. Some held that it was 
a Syriac mode of pronouncing Hebrew, others that it was a corrupt Sephardic 
form. Martin Schreiner! is the first one to prove the absurdity of either state- 
ment and to place the question on a truly scientific basis. The following words? 
clearly state his position: Die Aussprache des Hebraischen konnte sich unter 
semitischen Volkern naturlich nicht in solchem Maasse verandern und von der 
ursprunglichen entfernen, wie bei den in den européischen Landern wohnenden 
Juden. Anfangs mag die Aussprache der europaischen Juden nur wenig ver- 
schieden gewesen sein von derjenigen der in den Landern des Islims lebenden, 
aber in dem Maasse, in welchem die in Europa wohnenden die Sprache ihres 
Aufenthaltes sich aneigneten, wurde ihr Sinn fi die Eigenthiimlichkeiten der 
semitischen Laute getrubt; und so sehen wir die Aussprache sich immer mehr 
und mehr verandern..... Und wenn sich schon in der Aussprache der ara- 
bischen Juden fremder Einfluss bemerkbar macht, der sie aber—und hier meinen 
wir diejenigen yon Jemen—nicht sehr von der ursprunglichen Aussprache 
entfernt, so konnen wir in der sogenannten deutschpolnischen Aussprache, welche 
aber auch viele Wandlungen aufweist, nur einen Product indo-germanischen 
Einflusses erblicken. 

But this is not all. Not only is the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Polish Jews 
due to the influence of the spoken German language, but it has kept pace with the deteri- 
oration of German into Judaeo-German. Saineanu® grasps this fact but does not 
arrive at any general conclusion, nor are his statements complete. 

The Hebrew consonants have their German values. Sand ¥Y are toneless, 
since the spiritus lenis and spiritus asper do not play any part in German itself. 
We will see later, however, that tradition keeps up & as a spiritus lenis in trans- 
- literations up to our times. In ay” Jajnkew the Yy has become nasalized, either 
on account of a long a preceding the 75, or, more probably, on account of its resem- 
blance to the Slavic name Janko. 

r} and Fy are respectively h and ch. These sounds were confused as early as 
the time of Hieronymos, and they are pronounced alike by the nations who do 
not distinguish between the two sounds, as for example, by the Greek Jews. 

9 and § as consonants are j and w. 


* 


1 Zur Geschichte der Aussprache des Hebrtiischen. Von Martin Schreiner, in Budapest. 
ZATW., Bd. VI. 

2 Thid., pp. 258, 259. 

3 Lazir Saineanu, Studiu, etc., pp. 54-55. 

4 The German Jews were divided in the time of Isserlein (15th century) into Hetites and Chet- 
ites, those who pronounced Fj like Germanh or ch. Cf. Giidemann, ibid., pp. 75 sqq. 
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5, 9,3, 7 are exactly as in German. Of the twofold value of “), as with the 
Arabian Jews, nothing is known. 

5) and 5 have, perhaps, retained their original values and are G. b and p 
respectively. Sj) and =G.w and f, instead of the older bh and ph, from which, 
naturally, w and f would be developed. 

5=G.g. Daghés does not change its pronunciation. German has only one 
k sound, hence both 5 and 9 are alike k.1 5 =G. ch evidently evolved from kh. 
In 8.-J.-G. this ch, as well as fJ, is very guttural. 

“J is G. d and Daghes does not change it. {) and () must naturally become 
alike and = G. t, while fF} originally th, becomes s. This will not surprise, when 
we consider that Germans invariably render English th by s, and that the sound 
of Castillian c and z is pure s in the New World. 

In most countries there is no difference in the pronunciation of 5 and ¥; 
so also in Germany there was originally no difference and both sounded s. In 
Germany sch is generally a development of s, and so & differentiated into ~ =s 
and t/=sch. In the early transliterations of the Bible with Greek characters 
MVWNAD is rendered Bepeovd. fis G. softs and Y=G. z. 

The vowels have undergone a much more thorough change since the vowels 
of S._J.-G. have experienced great mutations. B.H. Levensohn in his j0! 


DIN to Bensab’s 993? nwo 3)5F 35D mixes truth with fiction in attempt- 
ing to explain these peculiar changes.? 

Hebrew accent is generally disregarded, and in S.—J.-G. it is placed on the 
penult. In many words, however, the original accent prevails, as in DOYS 
elohim God. In reading pointed texts the vowels generally receive their full 
value; in reading unpointed books Russian Jews (wherever this denomination 


1 Of. Giidemann, Ibid., pp. "7. 

2 Cf. pp. 19sqq. of the Wilno edition of 1874. The following synopsis in English I owe to the 
kindness of Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, of Washington, D. C.: 

Hebrew, like all original and pure languages, had the five sounds or vowels, a, @, %, 0, u, 
which are divided in long or open ones, and short or closed ones. When the present vowel 
points were introduced, the signs for the long sounds were made different from those for the 
short ones in name and shape. Only the i sound (hiréq) was given one sign for both, as the long 
iis sufficiently distinguished from the short one by its being followed by ’quiescens. Long a 
(qamé¢) was distinguished from the short one (pithih) by making the horizontal stroke some- 
what broader. While thus the signs for the long and short vowels were different in name and 
form, and the sounds themselves differed in quantity, the quality of both, the long and the 
short sounds were the same. This is still the pronunciation of the Portuguese Jews and those 
who follow them. Not so with the German Jews and their followers in Poland, ete. They dis- 
tinguish between the long and short vowels not only concerning the quantity but also the qual- 
ity of sound. Thus with the Ceré (é) they let hear something of the hiréq (i). They were influ- 
enced by the circumstance that géré and hiréq are both palatal sounds, and by the people 
surrounding them, namely the Germans who also have the compound sound ei. With the holém 
(6) they sound somewhat of the Stiréq (@). Here, too, both sounds are labials, and the German ou 
offered itself for imitation. Hiréq and Xdréq they left unaltered since the following ° and } 
resp., which are heard in the sounding of these vowels sufficiently distinguish the long from 
the short ones. Etc., etc. 

Talso take this occasion to thank Dr. Pietsch, of the Newberry Library of Chicago, for 
directing my attention to some valuable material incorporated in this essay. 
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occurs in the essay, Polish, Galician, Roumanian Jews as well are meant) modify 
the unaccented syllables as in 8.-J.-G. proper. A number of accented syllables 
change their vowel sounds, partly in consequence of certain phonetic laws, partly 
because they became acquainted with these words through unpointed books where 
the exact pronunciation could not be ascertained. In the following examples 
most of the words have become naturalized in S.-J.-G. and the pronunciation is 
that of the Lithuanian Jews, unless otherwise stated, The letters in transliter- 
ation have their German values, and z= G. soft s, z = French j. 

German ad has in most dialects developed into 6, in S._J.-G. under Slavic 
influence into 6; German a and 6 remain @ and 6 respectively. Hence pithih 
is pronounced d, qaméy and qimég hatiph are both 3.1 NID 93 (nh.) 
bar pligte opponent, mp) kéjach strength; MII chéchme “wisdom, 1339 
lewéne moon, TONID meloche work. 

In the South and i in Poland this o has further developed into a dull u,2 hence 
the last two words would sound there lewiéme, meliche. 

Two & following each other in the same syllable become @ (through original 
a) if no other syllable follows, otherwise @ in Poland, aj in Lithuania and even 
a (an nasalized) in Bessarabia and Roumania.? TIN Sys bal meléche arti- 
san, yy rasch tumult, noise, DY kas anger; NI gdjwe (in Poland gdawe, 


in Roumania gdwe) pride, FIN) tdjwe, (tawe, aie) passion, ~JIN (for bibl. 
AS Yt nae a 4 Et a 


TINT) ddjge, (dage, ddge) trouble, care. 

"Oo is rare and becomes 6, NYY ( (nh.) schd, (schw in the South) hour. More 
generally the contraction does not take place, NIT (nh.) hande enjoyment, 
FNWIT Cah.) hasroe warning. ne 

If a is followed by FJ the second a disappears. ;FIM/ madchne host, DV ON 
(for nh. 5) N) achrdjes risk. ne ; 

Ina large number of words qimé¢ is pronounced like d@, probably because of 
the word appearing more frequently in the construct or other grammatical 
form, where pithah takes the place of the qimég. aN ee) (nh.) binjen aw axiom 
DN (cf. FON. 2D}) tam simple, AN wy éjsches deh sister-in-law, aby) a 
mior ( (nh.) “dan lekéif gchus to take the best view of a person, {2 man manna, 
vw on (OF, Job XxXxvit. 17) cham wejowesch warm and dry, Po sddin sheet, 


1The examples are mainly from Levensohn’s notes, as above, pp. 198qq.; nh, stands for 
neohebraic. 

2This I take to be Slavic influence. Miklosich, Vergleichende Grammatik der Slavischen 
Sprachen, Vol. 1., p. 430, has the following: unbetontes o lautet in vielen gegenden klr. wie u: 
kutréhu d. i. kotrého. Dieselbe regel gilt ftir das bulg. und das rumun.; wr. dagegen lautet 
unbetontes o nach der r. regel wie a...... altes o wird unter bestimmten bedingungen, unter 
denen es ehedem lang war, im N. und im S. durch u, ou ersetzt an dessen stelle in der mittleren 
region i tritt, das ich durch 6 bezeichne : 6, u, uo, 6; vujsko neben v6jsko nd. 

In Poland 6=w. In precisely these localities does German and Hebrew o (from 4) become 
u; in Poland it sounds like we. 

3 In the same localities German ¢ = &, as in wa = wein, wine. 
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ot AD (cf. upp! D3) mdsir dém he who bleeds, 3nd (nh.) ksaw scriptum, 
7) V4 ( (nh.) nawendd wandering, vagrant, UND (nh). "mejdesch despairing, jay 
(nh.) tendn we learn, 09 DIM chasdinim bridegrooms, 999 (nh.) klal general, rule, 
O75 (nh.) frat special, nina (nh.) hawdjes discussions. This is generally the 
case before ch, NID mdlach angel. iA) mizrach Orient, East, 7D sach a 
great deal, much. 

Téré = é (ef), but aj in Poland, S*ghdl= é, S*wA=unaccented German e. 
may Sy3 balawéjre sinner, (fo chejn grace, mh téjwe ark; ws néfesch 
soul ; 7139? lekOwed in honor of, W990) melamed teacher. 

In closed syllables and in a few others géré is pronounced like é. WIN 
elijohu Elijah, ON) aN ow weém father and mother, pa Dd (uh.) besdin judicial 
court, \) ger stranger, rit MPYNI réjschis hagéz the first offering of the shear- 
ing, J (nh. ) get divorce, Ww (nh.) sched evil spirit, ? lez (bibl. scorner, scoffer) 
ghost, goblin, mie) 9) “\3 neriomid the lamp before the ark of the scrolls, SOM oy 
alchét litany in the: ritual of Atonement day. 

In open accented syllables s*ghdé] generally becomes ej (é 99 méjlech king, 
NDS péjsach Passover, p28 zéjlem cross, IF} ‘alls school, WP kéjwer 


grave, 15 péjger Carcass, Tre schéjgez urchin, ODD kéjfel multiply. 

Se wa, whether quiescens or mobile, is silent wherever the consonants form 
a group easy of enunciation to Slavic or German, or when the consonants belong 
to two separate syllables. Hattiph has no effect on the vowel. ND2v/3 (nh.) 
bischlome granted, 945 } geoul border, NNT (nh.) ddwke by all means, pan (nh.) 


watren liberal giver, Mmno S- chéjre goods. But when ‘wa is an evident devel- 
opment of a vowel in a word already in use in §.-J.-G. the original vowel is 
sounded, as in 4 ) (from 23 J gdnew thief) ganéjwe what is stolen. 

Hiréq isi except before ‘5 when it may sound e as in words of German 
origin. Ra! (nh.) bérje a thorough workman, {IVD ( (nh.) térez reason. 

German 6 has developed a large number of sounds in Judaeo-German. Ger- 
man Jews pronounce it ou or au; the Polish and Southern Jews pronounce it aj; 
in Lithuania it gets the umlaut and sounds 67, which in many localities is flat- 
tened and soundse¢. Accordingly holém has undergone the same changes. 
TIN toure, téjre, tdjre, téjre Holy Writ, PDL) mikéjach in regard to, PDL tdjwe 
kindness. . | 

In closed syllables, however, 6 has changed to 6. Sj 2119 madzeltow good 
luck, 5) O' jontew holiday, Du jorschim nein pop schoftim judges, 
Dit sonim enemies, nin toldes history, ons rozchim murderers, 
DD TPDN (nh.) apikérsim heretics, rly) kol voice, \\"} dor generation, A}D 
sof end. 


1 So, too, geh’, schnee sounds in the Polish dialect gaj, schnaj. 
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In Poland and the South u through the umlaut has become i, hence yiréq 
and qibbiig sound there i. TPT gdile joy, WWD (uh.) meschimed apostate. 
In Lithuania both remain w. nm ruach devil, me. (nh.) reschis permission, 
possession. 

Unaccented posttonic syllables (except $ and ff) invariably change their 
vowels to é. Noy rojfe physician, WD mamzer bastard, 51D sojfer scribe; 
min tojre Holy Writ, mu simche joy, mI (nh.) minche evening prayer ; 
nipty zddkes and zddkes ‘alms, 53 of (nb. ) jonktper Atonement day. But 
PI") ruach devil, DI7td ( nh.) gaglonim robbers. So also f} in compound words 
becomes toneless e. ra oY balebés master of the house, or is entirely neg- 
lected as in vr nd besmédresch synagogue. 


II. TRANSLITERATION. 


The Jews of nearly all civilized countries in the Middle Ages wrote the lan- 
guages of their Christian fellow citizens with Hebrew characters. The oldest 
documents so far investigated reach back into the thirteenth century... A system 
of transliteration, fairly uniform for all countries, had been established before 
this time, and I shall attempt the proof that the German way, and with it the 
S. J.-G. way, of transliteration is a direct development of the French, Provengal 
and Spanish mode of writing with Hebrew characters. 

All agree that the Jews tried not only approximately but even exactly to 
render the pronunciation of the European idioms.2 Originally only three letters 
were used to represent all possible vowel sounds, namely &%,%,}. In Ladino,? 
where the number of vowels is smallest, & represents a, 9 stands for e and ?, § 


1 Hin mit hebriischen Buchstaben niedergeschriebener deutscher Segen gegen die Btirmutter by 
Alois Miller, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Litteratur, No. 19, cf. above. 

Histoire littéraire de la France, Vol. XXVII., pp. 439 and 440, Jehouda ben Hléazar; p. 442, Un 
autre éléve a@’Blyaqim; p. 540 Menahem se sert de mots provengaux ou plutét catalans; extrait 
des gloses du Manuscrit de Paris 207; extrait des gloses du manuscrit de Parme 582; extrait des 
gloses du manuscrit Halberstam. 

Deux Blégies du Vatican, Arséne Darmstetter, Romania, 3, pp. 443 sqq. 

Les Roman Provengal d’ Esther par Cresca Du Caylar, Médecin Juif du XIV® siécle. Neubauer 
& Meyer, Romania 21 (1892), pp. 194-227. 

De Vocabulis Francogallicis Judaice transcriptis, disseruit Eduardus Boehmer, Romanische 
Studien, I., pp. 197 sqq. 

Der Vocalbuchstabe jy von M. St. (Steinschneider), Hebradische Bibliographie, VI., p. 119. 

Ein mit hebriiischen Buchstaben, ete. 

Deux Elégies du Vatican : Ce qui importe, c’est de savoir que l’écrivain juif avait le sentiment 
d’une différence de prononciation entre les diverses sifflantes. 

Gidemann, Geschichte, etc. as above, p. 292: Aus der vorstehenden Uebersicht ergibt sich, 
dass die jiidisch-deutsche Orthographie der deutschen angepasst und dass sie kunstvoll und 
planmiissig angelegt ist. Wenn Steinschneider (Serapeum 1864, S. 129) von einer Handschrift des 
Sittenbuches sagt: “ Die Orthographie ist auch hier eine sehr schwankende,”’ 80 kann man das- 
selbe Urtheil tiber die Orthographie jedes deutschen Buches aus dieser Zeit fallen...... Dieser 
Verwilderung gegeniiher stellt man der jtidisch-deutschen Orthographie ein sehr ehrendes 
Zeugniss aus, wenn man sie bloss ‘‘schwankend’”’ nennt. 

3 The only book I have been able to consult on Ladino is a prayer book published in Vienna 
about 30 years ago; in the main the spelling has not been changed in the last 400 years. 
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for o and wu; for final a fF] is used. §& also represents the spiritus lenis, hence 
words beginning with 9 and } are preceded by §; it is also placed between ) and 
9 in the middle of the word to indicate that the two vowels are to be pronounced 
separately. 

PN IPDWIND DD PI WNT PT WT ODIN 7 1 9772 
DIINO "TF TAININYG DD WP DPIN DVD N DNDINTPOIPIN DID 
Bendijo tu nuestro Deio rei de el mundo qui mos santificd en sus encomen- 
danzas é mos encomendé soyre lavadura de manos. 

The same is the case in Catalan. yspgp9)3 noblezas, PONSVAN adrezatz, 
DOIONINAIN adornament, YIWYLN estorbet, ANWND passaro, YAN 
golondrino. Short e is not written, as in AS WOU" estorbet, HINDI IIN 
adresment. 

In the other Provengal dialects? even a may be left out, especially when the 
text is pointed. Uafter a vowel is rendered by 9; 9, as might be expected, stands 
for ei. No laor, PY mota, WW) provar, oA) mudat, YEP capio, 
DUIN NISL e vinga (pour vinha) angres, YONI TINT PN sien desra- 
digatz, FF PIDIN MOON en tota ma gaudida. 

In Deux Blégies du Vatican, ;& occurs for final a. Atonice is sometimes 
represented by &; u after a vowel is rendered as before by 4), or by 9), or 3}. 

DIN WT WNP POT NIDIWIN'N [TD Ae] 
Je sui Cohen, e ofrande de mon cors vos ofrir. 

In the Langue d’Oil? & quite frequently expresses atonic e and silent e, either 
because ¢ was felt only as a spiritus lenis or because in the case of the posttonie 
a it generally represents a Romance a. 4 stands for u (7) as wellas o. Open and 
closed vowels are not distinguished. The following combinations are given by 
Boehmer as possible. Ex modo allatis vocalium simplicium signis notae pendent 


combinationum : 
ah) a Xs) \ ” ’ IN N XN 
(u) (i) (0) (e) 
4 . \ 4 

uu ul ua iu il ia au al aa 

uo ue ue 10 ie ie ao ae ae 
° 4 . , . ) 

ou ol 0a eu el ea eu el ea 

d d J 
00 oe 0e €0 ee ee ee eo ee 
2) 


) J da) 

The examples cited are from Histoire littéraire de la France, Vol. XXVIL., p. 
439: "Y9JHIH porpencer, NIJ vouer, {37H IN e defeseient, WOjNW 
aigle, INP corbel, HW esprevier ou esparvier, pat soy salvy de non, 
ys son brés, V9) ON (oe feraz, alonger (ou alognier). 

1 Histoire Littéraire de la France, as above. 


2 1bid., and Deua Elégies dw Vatican, as above. Roman Provencal d’ Esther, as above. 
3 De Vocabulis Francogallicis, as above; Histoire littéraire, as above. 


Eee ele 
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German transliteration follows the same rules. Anciently & was used for 
a and posttonic (final) e ; 9 is e andi; | stands for o and uw. In Hin mit hebra- 
ischen Buchstaben niedergeschriebener deutscher Segen & is not used as a spiritus 
lenis. bah ae leg dich, N3)3 buche, 7 9 legen, FIOM xrechte, wy) visch, 
v5) ~menschlichs, NI drie, Hwy’ instet, yy95*) wilius. In the 
Judaeo-German glosses of R. Moses Haddarschan of the 13th century,! the vowels 
have the same values and & occurs as a spiritus lenis. In a few cases in both 
manuscripts does y appear as an accented e. What led to the introduction is 
hard to ascertain. Its use did not become universal before the 16th century.2 

Isserlein (d. 1460) gives in his appendix to the ‘‘Sittenbuch” a number of 
rules for writing German with Hebrew characters. Gudemann discusses them 
in note VII. of his Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in 
Deutschland wahrend des XIV. u. XV. Jahrhunderts, but generally fails to grasp 
the reason for the use of certain combinations. 

1. “‘ Erstlichen is zu wissen dz ein Jud bringt ein Chirek un’ ein Zere.’’ 

Gudemann sees in this a proof of the antiquity of Hebrew transliteration, 
because Gothic 7 becomes German e, etc. In reality this is taken bodily from the 
Romance languages where ? had to do service for ¢ and 4. 

2. “Un ein Alef bringt ein Kamez un’ ein Patach.”’ 

For example HON TIAN I) = wohnhaftig. Since long a became 6, & natur- 
ally followed the same mutation. This innovation did not take root till the next 
century. 

3. “Un ein Waw bringt ein Melo-pum (Schurek) un ein Cholem.”? This is 
again Romance usage. 

4, ‘“* Un ein Ayin bringt ein Segol.” 

5. ‘* Un wenn zwai Juden sein so is die letter die dar vor stet al mol gepun- 
telt (gepunktelt, vacalisirt, dh. man hat sich dieselbe vocalisirt zu denken) mit 
einem Patach un’ dz Jud mit einem Schwa un’ dz ander Jud macht ein zeichen 
dz es-kein Chirek is gleich als > = ain, NY = zwai S77}, un’ das fehlt gar 
selten.” 

Giidemann sees in it again a proof that the Jews transliterated German with 
Hebrew characters at a time when weib was written wip. (Hier haben wir also 
abermals einen Rest des altdeutschen Judischdeutsch. Giid.). Asin Old French, e 
is merely rendered by %, and when ei was pronounced ai, %? still remained to 
express this sound. 

6. ‘“* Un’ ein Alef so es hinden stet nach einem Piintel so tut es niks denn es 
macht der Geschrift ein Zirunge gleich als &%"} = di (die).” 


1 Beitrdge zur Geschichte der hebriiischen und aramitischen Studien von Dr. Joseph Perles, 
Miinchen, 1884. 
2 Cf. Der Vocalbuchstabe }) von M. St., Hebrilische Bibliographie, VI1., p. 119. 
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(Hier sieht man deutlich(?) den Einfluss der deutschen auf die jidisch- 
deutsche Schreibung. Giid.) Here again French influence is visible. 

7, “Nun is das Waw un’ das Jud di ‘ikren’ (hauptsachlichen) puntel da 
einer nit (erg: ohne) kan aus kummen denn sie werden in vil puntel gebraucht, 
als ich mit der hulf gottes (gel. sei er) an zaign wil so er mir zeit verleicht.”’ 

‘‘Nun sein etlich die punteln (vocalisiren) ein wort wen sie es nit wol kunnen 
schreiben. das geb ich zu. aher alein auf ein Zere oder ein Schurek oder sunst ein 
punt der wol bekant is die mag man wol punteln. gleich als Pap) (ktinnen) da 
mag man wohi ein Schurek pinteln. un’ “)? (ser, sehr) oder “975 (mer mehr) an 
Zere” (naimlich "?). 

By this the author means that combinations of ) and ’ may be used to express 
sound combinations between 0, uandi,e. From the following remark it is evi- 
dent that combinations, such as au, were rendered by the more frequently occur- 
ring digraph %). 

‘¢ Aber siinst das Waw un’ das Jud so es gebraucht wert vor ein halb Patach 
un’ halb Melo-pum. oder halbe Kamez un halb Zere. wie is denn oft gefunden 


wert. dz is jo nit moglich zu punteln. man schreibe denn ein Patach dz maint ein , 


Alef. un’ ein Melo-pum dz maint ein Waw. un’ wiltu wissen wie es gebraucht 
wert halb Patach un’ halb Melo-pum. nemlich wenn du schreibst '}7)) oder 
W993 oder WD ds is als halbe Patach un’ halb Melo-pum. da brauchen die 
Gojim ein ‘a’ un’ ein ‘wu’ gleich wie da ‘fraw gnaw baw.’ ”’ 

‘* Un vor ein halb Kamez un’ vor eine halbe Zere wern sie (namlich Waw 
und Jud) gebraucht gleich als eae) oder (3; brauchen die Gojim ein ‘0’ mit 
einem ‘e’ drauf dz bezeichnet ein Kamez un ein Zere gleich wie da mogen. 
bosen. un’ vil die denn gleich sein.” 

This is in keeping with the fundamental values of } and’ What follows in 
Isserlein’s appendix and Giuidemann’s notes to it are of no great value to our 
subject. 

In Slavo-Judeao-German there is a perfect chaos of orthographies, but all 
are evidently a development of the one enunciated by Isserlein. S% has the values 


of a and 0,1 and is silent at the end of words after vowels and in the beginning 
before 9 and 4; yp is universally tonic e and with the modern writers atonic e also; 


® 


1 Griinbaum (Jiidisch-deutsche Chrestomathie, pp. 88-90) in rendering the S.-J.-G. version of 
the 104 psalm shows his ignorance of this dialect. In two pages and a half there occur 84 mis- 
takes in rendering & by a when it ought to be 0, 7 mistakes by rendering it o when all Russian 
Jews pronounce it a; ") is rendered wrong in every case. But the most ridiculous mistakes are 
the following two: In his note to the 4th verse he says that bodener or bodiner is probably a 
specifically Slavo-Judaeo-German word for bote messenger. The original S.-J.-G. text had evi- 
dently \y2°I83 which is German badiner = Bedienter. In verses 8 and 9 the words occur: “die 
samd hastu (hostu) gemacht ein (ajn) Sy zum 0” as es So] nit iberfaren (iberforen), es sol sich nit 
umkeren zu bedeken di erd.’’ Here Griinbaum explains that “die samd bedeudet vielleicht 
‘ebenso’ (the same) oder ‘gleichzeitig, zugleich’ wie mhd. samet, samt.’’ Had he taken the 
trouble to look at the Hebrew text he could haveseen that samd is = G. Sand, Eng. sand. These 
few specimens show his untrustworthiness when he deals with Slavo-Judaeo-German. 
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‘is ¢ and with the older writers atonic e; }isu. % stands for e (é =e?) and qj, 9) 
for ou, oj, 67 and ej according to the dialect. This might have been expected 
since these sounds are developments of au and 6 (or 0). When oj stands for o the 
older writers employed } alone. Some Southern authors write 98 for oj. In the 
South & sounds also as u, when this is a development of 0, and ) like a. 

The orthography in vogue with the best writers of the day in Russia is a com- 
promise between phonetic spelling and German writing and attempts to render 
the words in such a way that Polish, Lithuanian and Southern Jews may readily 
recognize it. In the most excellent collection of S.-J.-G. literary productions 
** Di Jidische Folksbibliotéjk,” Mr. Rabinowitsch puts down the following rules: 

1. Me darf schrajben jidesch, az6j wi me ret. 

2. Me darf schrajben az0j, az saj der pojlischer lezer, saj der litwak zolen 
koneu ferschtejn. 

3. Jeder Zargonist darf gedenken az er schrajbt zargon, d. h. mer farn folk, 
farn DY pon , . 

4. Dos ouslejgen fun di dajtsche werter darfen zajn mer nohent zu dajtsch. 

5. Es darf zajn a Don zwischen werter wos weren glajch ousgeret un hoben 
zwejerle] bedajtung, Swng): [Ou stein un PIYOU stehn ; (7 YY-zehn un 
JINY-Zahne; met zejer (ihr) un Wi -sehr ; 3999))-weinig un PIV -wenig (if 
the latter word were written in accordance with its pronunciation it would be 
written 3939}) , and would thus only differ in the vowel points); {v pore—zajlen 
(Zeilen, Reihen) un | YITVY zahlen; “$-ir (Sie) un WYN the 5 - —Sonne, 
JiT-Sohn un | 3°t-Sinn (the first two sound gun in Lithuania, but all three are pro- 
nounced zim in the South. tga vier un WD : 9X ich fihre ; oy jN 4 daran 
(an dem) un DY [AN ohne dem; SY viel un op TN ich fiihle. 

If to this will be added that Hebrew words are spelled as in Hebrew, the 
chaotic state of spelling in $.-J.-G. becomes evident. It is to be hoped that some 
authoritative writer, such as Abramowitsch, will introduce a more sensible and 
simple spelling reform or at least revert to the older, less objectionable, spelling of 
the last century. For one not versed in 8.-J.-G. it becomes an impossibility even 
to guess at the probable sound of a written word. The vowel points occur only 
in some books printed not with rabbinical type and are somewhat of an aid since 
pathath =a, qamé¢ = 0, s*ghdl =e, geré = @/, Saréq =u, hiréq =7, 8*wa is always 
silent. 

Consonantal transformations differentiate more readily in the different lan- 
guages than vowel changes, hence there is a greater tendency to develop inde- 
pendently. Yet, on the whole, it can be easily shown that German transliteration 
of consonants has developed directly from the Romance. I suspect that Ladino 
of to-day has introduced some changes, especially in rendering Spanish s, that 
were not common in the Middle Ages, and Ladino is introduced here only for com- 


pleteness’ sake. 
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In Ladino 5 and § are b and p respectively; the same with raphe, 5, 5 are 
v and f, 5 and p are g, k (c, qu); Jisj(g); 3 is not used. “J and { (fF is not 
used) express d and ¢. ? stands for s or z between vowels; this is due to the fact 
that anciently such s or z was pronounced softly like English 2; D answers 
Spanish sand ¢. 4, %, 3, are 1, m,n, 7; I believe j occurs for #. 4 as a conso- 
nant is=y. Compare examples as above. 
In Catalan the same letters hold; but Y much more frequently than D stands 
for s, both f and ¥ corresponds to z, perhaps with a different pronunciation. 
The same is still true of Provencal Proper. = — Pr. ch; }=f=softs; }= 
Pr nhs) = Prog 2) Pre es ie. 
97 JAD PAY 9 HIN) WIN 
YD ODN PNIN NENT WP 7) VITO NYP 
-YI9 99 WD PN] OID WIND OTN 


Préchors vinret R. Ighak Cohen rekerir 
K’i se tornat ver lor creace o il li kevanret perir 
‘I dit: Ke avés tant? Je vol por Gé morir. 


In the Langue d’Oil the consonants are the same as in Provengal, but, of 
course, § does not occur; rarely D stands for wv =s. 

To express the gutteral sound ch in German, Jews very early began to use 5 
but never fF}. Sand sch are both written {%; in French ch is generally a devel- 
opment of k, hence it was natural to write it with 5; similarily in German sch 
is usually a development of s, hence {¥ had to do service for both. W is rendered 
by }} as in Romance, and v by } or 5. In all other respects there is no difference 
between Romance and German usage. We saw 6 creeping in in Romance in 
place of %; in Judaeo-German it has finally come to entirely replace ¢. 

There is no material difference between consonantism of Judaeo-German and 
Slavo-Judaeo-German. ) and never 5 is used for w, hence only one letter occurs 
with raphe, namely 5 for f; in printed books § stands more generally for p and § 
for f. The Slavic sound z is written v?, and the semi-vowel 7, or consonant y 
(G. 7), is expressed by %. 

To illustrate Slavo-Judaeo-German spelling a few examples are subjoined. 
1D WNT PINT OD YOON PIN ONDW NT OND TT TIN wy 
DD HU TONS POY WN ONNNDNT OT OY PN POT ONT 

POSTS DN PINT PN MT WNT DYN 1D PD YAM pad 

Ks war dermit di SChtOt ouf. Alte lajt zogen dos men hot dorten ajn gerejzt 
dem domow6j un welen alz0j schdjn nit blajben ruig big men wet dos houg in 
ganzen op brechen. 


1 Since writing this, the following essay has appeared: R. Foulché-Delbose, La transcription 
hispano-hébraique in the Revue Hispanique, Numéro I., Mars 1894. 
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Of course, the orthography is here inconsistent, but it is evident that in the 
main Mr. Dick (a writer of novels in the Lithuanian dialect of S.-J.-G.) is follow- 
ing the older form of the Middle Ages. Another author, J. M. Lipschitz, writing 
in the Southern dialect, introduces a few consistent changes, namely: 9 for 07, 
y for ej, % for u = original 0), but does not himself carry out his own rules: 
yoayn Ww". ie) WON PN WY Yur’ NT IN 0 03D 
TINE NIP PS IWAN PN PIVYOIN PIN WPI IYI I Tver 

ON 

Mejnt nit az di jidische schprach iz urimer fin der hebrejischer, wajl der 

doziker chejlek werterbich iz efscher zi klejn far ajch. 


Final & after vowels is now generally discarded by Jargonists, as in Abram- 
owitsch’s translation of the psalm : 


[YOUN OY Ow sO") DY 
[PONT MWA NS PVO'S BY 
PN PEL YON ON NNTP ENP 

PIN DYD PN ONIP TW. TIN) 
Es wigt di erd zich, schturemt unten 
Es zitern fun berg di grunten. 
Krach! Krach! Ot walen zej zich ajn 
Wi bald er kumt in kas arajn. 


NOTES ON SEMITIC GRAMMAR. 
By Dr. Max L. MARGOLIS, 


Assistant Professor of Hebrew and Syriac, Hebrew Union College. 


it 
Tur First VowEL oF THE IMPERFECT TENSE-STEM. 


The present forms of the Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic imperfect of the 
simple stem (Qal, Pe‘al, I.) show the complete absence of a vowel between the 


2 23 
first and second radicals, ef. the types 2p», Nadel She), AiR. Hence the 


possibility of forms like Sp), py, ae —paaj etc. Because it is commonly 
a> (er : 

supposed that Old Arabic possesses a fuller vocalization than any other Semitic 

dialect—ef. e. g. an ordinary word like el) 3 =) = YIT (YINN)—the inference 


is evidently justified that, where an Arabic form presents vocalic scarcity, we are 
treading upon common Semitic ground. The type yaqtul, ete. is pronounced 
to be the original (Wright, pene. Gram., p. 181), while the Hebrew Ty and 
VOY" are represented as ‘ Zerdehnungen” of the archetype and as resuléante 
of a Ghonete decay peculiar to Hebrew (cbid., p. 91 sq.; Stade, Hebraeische Gram., 
2102). I think that I have sufficient evidence to prove that the form yaqtul, 
etc. presupposes an earlier form of the type yaqvtul (by v I indicate a full 
vowel the exact character of which I propose to determine in the second part of 
my paper), ete. 

I. Argument from consistency. Philippi, in an article published in the Mor- 
genlaendische Forschungen (pp. 69-106), which it was not my privilege to peruse 
till shortly before writing these lines, has made it a point to derive all other stems 
of the verb from the simple stem, or, as he calls it, the “Grundstamm,” not 


merely the alyl of the type ches ais hel, but notably the augmented stems. 
Thus, Jak compared with 20)23 = 70/23 goes back to na+qatal, saqtal 
to sat+qatal,’aqtal to ’a+qatal, ete. (p. 73). He compares (p. 74) 5n2> 
= 5495, evidently thinking of NOY Num. vin. 24, to which I would add 
ioyn , Ex. 11.3, and of nominal prefixed forms oq" Job rx. 183 opna 
Cant. v.16 and others. The reason for the disappearance of the first vowel of the 


stem is not far to seek. It appears from several sources (ef. ¢bid., p. 78) that pre- 
fixed forms, unless stronger motives came into play, allowed in earliest times the 


7 
: 
f 
; 
7 
q 
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main accent to fall upon the syllable containing the prefix, thus subjecting the 
next vowel to complete want of stress and hence of articulation. Why not be 
consistent and derive yaqtul, etc. from an older ya/qvtul, etc.? 

II. Argument from infinitives of the type qutl a. qetol. Philippi (1. ¢., 
p. 81) perceives the difficulty of explaining Arabic yaqtul (I substitute qtl for 
his ktb) compared with the infinitive qutl (kutb), with which he puts together 
Hebrew and (with hard S—e. g. on Gen. xx. 21—which is by the way the 
exception ; the rule is I5(5) as over against SnD. Shall we believe in migra- 
tion (metathesis) of vowels? Lagarde, ( UVebersicht, p. 153) knows that qutl and 
qetdl go back to one common form, qutul, of which the former is the paroxy- 
tone and the latter the oxytone. Why not go a step further, and say that 
yaqtul=ya’+qutul? 

Til. Argument from the imperative. To the type yaqtul belongs the im- 
perative just = = Hebrew 2p which latter, if compared with W20/2—e. g. 


m7 Jd. IX. S—a, shone g. ww Num. x1. 15—leaves no ae as to 
what ‘the + in 2p stands for. The imperative is nothing but the imperfect 
(jussive) minus the preformative (of the second person). Hence 20 qutul’ 
presupposes ta’+qutul. 

TV. Argument from a comparison of the imperfects I., II. and VII. The 
imperfect forms of the intensive and N reflexive stems (II. a. VIL.) show the 
existence of a vowel (the same vowel) between the first and second radicals: 


was 


G we 20/2? ) a2, ( wus 2p? . The Arabic language has many imperfects 


in the I. of the type yaqtil. In Hebrew we find 1, Awe etc., in Biblical 
Aramaic 55) , in Syriac 2.3. We may also compare the impf. of the IV.: 


jad PD? S ) 23 and, without for the present laying stress upon the vowel of 


the preformative, put down the following imperfect types as related: I. yaqtil, 
Il. yuqattil, IV. yuqtil, VII. yanqatil. Does the relationship merely 
consist in the identity of the second vowel of the stem (i), or does it extend fur- 
ther? The analogy of the perfect on the one hand, and the additional identity of 
the first vowel of the stem (a) in two of the imperfects (II. and VII.) should 
help to answer our question. If, with Philippi (J. ¢.), we see in qattal and 
qatal (III.) modified types of qatal, we shall have similarly to look for a 
‘“Grundstamm” to (yu) qattil, i.e. we have to postulate ya’+qatil, which 
indeed we find reproduced also in yanqatil=ya/naqa’til. The first vowel 
of the stem remains if stressed, and disappears if unaccented. Thus, ya’qatil 
becomes yaqtil. 

V. Argument from Ethiopic. Ethiopic (cf. Wright, 1. c., p. 181) indeed has 
preserved the type yaqatil in allowing the first vowel of the stem to be 
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accented: yéqdtel. It uses the latter form for the Arabic indicative, while it 
differentiates the type y &qtél = ya’ qatil for the subjunctive and jussive. 

VI. Argument from infinitives of the type qatil. The relation of the s. ¢, 
infinitive construct in Hebrew to the imperfect is obvious (cf. Barth, Nominal- 


bildung, p. 152): POP : POP? = WO: 20 = POP : 200 etc. We must 
agree with Professor bans i C., Pp. es sq.) in ere nouns like 73 ete. with 


Jas etc. Hence 2p i is the exact prototype of 20) OPT etc. in the same 
manner as the s. ¢c. infin. absolute POP explains IOP, 20OP4 etc. (ibid., p. 72) 
and S933 =e eae LL 


We shall now proceed to our next task, viz. to determine the exact character 
of the first vowel in the “Grundstamm”’ of the imperfect, the existence of which 
in common Semitic we have endeavored to prove from six independent points of 
view. Some of the sources already adduced will help us in obtaining our aim. 

I. The imperative forms in Hebrew and Arabic. 2p compared with 


POP 0p (v. supra) and the rarer "0)2—e. g. yl) a 1x. 10—points to 
pate with dees goes Arabic uqtul,i.e., the prekned element is identical 


with the disappearing stem vowel—"7J33, W325, va \ 2 3 point to 
qital, <, 3 to qitil. Hence we obtain the following three types: 1. 


qutul; 2 4 itil; 3. qital. The first and second forms are at once intelligible ; 
not so the third. For if the principle be found in the assimilation of the first 
vowel to the second, we should expect the third type to be qatal. 

II. The common Hebrew infinitives 20), with suffixes ial 0323) = == 


qorobekem, alg with maou point again a ila sill os} ee If Barth’s 
explanation of forms like pop) (Hebr. imperf. 5D), Bibl. Aram. 55)), av 


(Hebr. 930" , Arab. 35) etc. (1. ¢., p. 104) be correct, we shall equally obtain 


for the second type the form qitil. In Arabic, we find as ordinary infinitive 


forms: 1. qutul, e.g. us (impf. RES) .qatil, eg. aKa impf. dK), 
which type is easily recognized in Hebrew Wa, vh: rPF etc.; 3.qatal, e.g. 


Seah ries represented in Hebrew in forms like N, ff. 
on oe ows NOS, IY (imp 
Dex’ Roe ayy) ; also qital and qutal (for fuller examples cf. Barth, 

lic, pp. 101, 103, 105, 106). If qutl be the paroxytone of qutul (v. supra), 
Arab. ak s by the side of mee ¥ can be explained only by assuming AN S 


(paroxytone) as a medium (cf. Lagarde, l. ¢., p. 8, 1.25—p. 9, 1.12); similarly Hebr. 


— te 
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re compared with viPE hence the existence of 2. qitil in Arabic is proven. It 
is needless for me to reproduce Professor Barth’s list of nouns, the connection of 
which with the imperfect tense-stem can not be doubted. I must refer the reader 
to the book itself. Thus from the various forms of imperfect nouns we obtain the 
following types for the imperfect tense-stem: 1. qatul, qutul; 2. qatil, 
qitil; 3.qatal, qital, qutal. 

III. The imperfect forms of the IJ. and VII. prove the existence of 2. 
Gatil. 

IV. Similarly Ethiopic yéqdtél. 

V. The vowel of the preformative may be taken as an index of the character of 


0909 Ca) o A A ° ° 2 
the lost stem vowel. Just, hel, Syl justify this assumption. Hence Lk 85 


points to yaqatul, Sip Sapo) toyuqutul. (I think that yiqtol stands for 
yoqtol, ef. HWNI= TeUne jaIp= [i+ JIN, ete., notably JIM y cxxrx. 
7 compared with 99¥YF} Neh. v.18 a. wh Is. XLIX. 22 ; cf. also Barth, ].¢., p.24; also 
Oodudp, Oedudp = 7) 7M—Lagarde, l. c., p. 125 note.) aes presupposes yaqa- 
tal, TD22—yigital; 2,45 points to yaqatil, [Mto yiqitil. We obtain 
again the types: 1. ee qutul 2koqatile qitils 3. qatal, qirbale 

VI. Hebrew Toy, VOSP) = ya‘amud, ya‘asamd. With the former 
compare “IID = Spas. We find once more: 1. qatul; 3. qatal. 

VIL. “Icadk ef. pry? Gen. XxI. 6 leads us to postulate 3. qatal. 

VIII. Occasional Hebrew forms—D 7A) Ex. xx.5; xxi. 24; Deut. v. 
)e DISV3 Deut. xm. 3; ae Pp CXXViI. 6: ION Pr. 1. 22—prove 1. 
qutul;-2. qitil; 3. qital. 

1X. Notably forms like D>” and ry are virtually yaquwum a. yabi- 
yin (not yaqwum a. yabyin). Hence we find again 1. qutul; 2. qitil. 
Similarly N39 = yabawa’ points to 3. qatal. 

The result of our study may be summed up as follows. We find three types 
of the imperfect tense-stem : 

1. qatul, or, with assimilation of vowels, qutul. 

geeatil,. ‘ aratha qitil. 

Reqatal, >" qital (qutal). 

The relation of the perfect to the imperfect tense-stem may be represented 


66 “¢ (49 


dissimilation 


as follows: 
1. Perf. qatul. Imperf. qatul. 
De mene Ge qatal, 
Si gata qatil. 


aT 


66 
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The symbolism of tense vocalization is thus rendered complete. Qatul for 
qatil belongs to a later development, when, as in Hebrew, verbs of the type 22! 
assume the form of that of (2 » and yaqtil becomes impracticable as it may be 
confounded with the corresponding form of the causative stem which is certainly 


of later age. / rH and DO? are other attempts at differentiation ; still ef. 


yds “he goes up” and “he leads up.” 

Notr.—I should throw out the suggestion that the other stems of the Semitic 
verb are not only derived from the simple stem, but are much posterior to it in 
time. It seems that the tripartite mechanism of the simple stem served fora 


A ae 


long time to render the formation of new stems unnecessary. Of. é “to be 


idle,” 3 3 “to bring to an end ;” Win my cnet “Ts the hand of Yahweh too 


short ?” and PSS? Ty yi “He who soweth wrong-doing, reapeth: 
(= cuts short) trouble” (Num. XI. 23 a. Pr. xxi. 8). When the additional stems 
were formed, some of the old forms remained. Hence we find combinations like 
ws (N reflex.) a. vy’, WOH) (Mishnic) a. WOH? [ Sam. xrx. 10, 035) a. Dj>° 
(both Mishnie, the latter in accordance with the traditional pronunciation, though 
a mistaken zeal leads purists to read DJ"). 


MUSANNITU(M). 
By Morris JASTROw, JR., PH. D., 


University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 


Peiser in his Babylonische Vertraege des Berliner Museums, pp. 305-6, discusses 
the term muSannitum (written mu-%a-an-ni-tum and mu-Sa-ni-tum), 
which is of frequent occurrence in the legal literature of the Babylonians, without, 
however, reaching any satisfactory conclusion. He thinks that it may refer to 
some kind of construction for purposes of irrigation. Tallqvist leaves the word 
untranslated (Die Sprache der Contracte Nabu-naids, p. 189). 

There is a Talmudical term NOVIW I » with which I believe the Babylonian 
word is identical.* The word NOW occurs in the Talmud in the sense of 
(a) jaw, (b) cliff, grotto, and thirdly, embankment. In two passages it is 
expressly applied to a field. Baba Mesi‘4, Fol. 108b, we read ‘‘*) IDO “a pre- 
cipitous mound separated the fields” and again ibid., 109a, “99 FPS ATW “he 
surrounded the fields with an embankment’”’ for which a variant has Fy) ‘‘ he 
fenced it in.” 

It is in the sense of ‘‘embankment”’ in which muX¥annitum appears to be 
used in the Babylonian legal tablets, the reference being to the protection which 
the physical conditions of the Euphrates valley rendered necessary in order to 
protect fields and property from being damaged by the rise of the numerous 
streams in the rainy season. The artificial canals would of course be similarly 
affected by this season and embankment works would thus be rendered necessary 
in all sections of the valley even where canals existed, the waters of which might 
be directed into the fields during the dry season. The solidity of these embank- 
ments was further assured by the use of wooden or iron beams employed in their 
construction and acting as a support to the earth heaps. With this brief explana- 
tion, we may pass to an examination of some of the passages in which the term 
occurs. 


* See the passages in Levy’s Talmudical Dictionary where, however, the various meanings of 
the word are not properly distinguished. Through the courtesy of my father, I am enabled to 
quote from his manuscript the article on the word as it will appear in Part IX. of his Talmudic 
Dictionary. SIVRWwD f. (denom. xD Ww tooth) (1) jaw, Erub. 1002 * * * (2) cliff, bluff, grotto, Gen. 
R. s. 10! $D°F 9 the bluffs at Caesarea, Tan. 23° Midr Til. to Ps. Oxvii. 5 MIIVWIS a grotto 
formed around him; B. Mesi’& 108° “;y) D’DDSN a precipitous mound separated the fields; ib. 
1098 "Np rahe) 18% he surrounded the fields; (MS. Hamburg 173} fenced it in) with an 
embankment. 
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Tablet No. 910 of Strassmaier’s Nabunaid texts is a receipt for dates delivered 
in part as an annual assessment, and in part ana dullu $a muSanitum 
Xa nar Sumanti, i.e. “for the embankment work at the Sumanti canal.” 

Nabunaid No. 770 gives a list of workmen engaged §a dullu ina eli 
muxannitum $a Gilusu “for the work in connection with the embankment 
at GiluSu.” 

Further operations at this same place are referred to in Nbd., No. 784, which 
is a receipt for a variety of iron material and instruments required: ana eli 
muXannitum $a NIH Gilusu, “for the embankment of NIH Gilusu;’* 
and again in Nbd. 1080 where 80 workmen engaged in the enterprise—which 
must have been one of considerable magnitude—are enumerated in groups as 
they were furnished by the contractors. 

Nbd. No. 1002 testifies to the payment in silver ana dullu $a muSani- 
tum %a Hallab for the embankment work at Hallab. 

In a text from the days of Darius published by Peiser, Babyl. Vertraege, No. 
148, there is a reference to three beams that are to be delivered ina muhhi 
musannitum Xa Kar-ri TaS8-me-tum “in connection with the embank- 
ment work at Karri-TaSmetum.’ From this passage as well as from Nbd. 
No. 784, it appears that the term dullu might be omitted without affecting the 
force of the phrase. 

Nbd. No. 6 (as No. 910) is a receipt for 20 kur of dates, full measure (?) 
(i-mit-tum), joint ownership ina house u edutum Xa eli muXanitum 
‘and choice datest for embankment’? where dullu (= work) is again to be 
supplied. 

Lastly, in Strassmaier’s tablets of the reign of Cyrus, No. 180, ll. 10 and 12, 
in an assessment list of dates due to the Ebarra temple of Babylon, there are 
included two payments of this kind, one of 17 kur, another of 26 kur made in 
lieu of the sum of one mana and one mana plus 11 Sekels respectively, charged 
ana dullu ’a muSanitum, “for embankment work.” From this we may 
be permitted to conclude that the Babylonian temples were not only, as we know 
from various sources, great business corporations (Peiser, Babyl. Vertr., pp. xvii- 
xxix) that farmed out lands for cultivation, but that they also accepted contracts 
for land improvements. The passages above given will suffice to show that the 
meaning proposed for muSannitum answers the requirements and accords 
with the context involved. 

A word remains to be said as to the form of the Talmudical and of the 
Babylonian term. The former XfF'3)Y/7) is a form like NAYMO WY (‘‘ stretch- 


* Seed of NIH(?) Gilus&a is spoken of Nbd. No. 690,13, and the same place with the deter- 
minative for city is found Nbd. No. 398,37. 
+I connect edutum with Talmudic fy, which signifies ‘choice,’ but reserve the 
proof for another occasion. 
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ing out,”) maxXnunitha, becoming by contraction m*Xunnitha; and 
so far as the ordinary meanings of the word are concerned (‘“ jaw, cliff, grotto, 
etc.,””) it may be regarded as a home production. In its technical sense, 
however, as applied to the embankment along a canal as a protection to 
fields and property, what more natural than that the term should, like so 
many other technical terms pertaining to architecture, commerce and the 
industrial arts, have been borrowed? With the Babylonian muS¥annitu 
before us, there seems hardly any reasonable doubt that such was the case. 
Upon this supposition, the slight variation between the Babylonian and the 
Talmudical form can readily be accounted for. The transposition of the Waw 
from behind the first letter to a position after the second letter—i.e. NMYIWY 
instead of Nf3¥")73—is the natural consequence of the attraction exercised by 
the already existing 8P9'9)¥/%. It is altogether likely that with more manu- 
scripts at our disposal, a variant would be encountered with the Waw after the 
Mem or with the omission of the Waw altogether. The differentiation here 
proposed between NFAI3IW and NA347) does not involve any difference in 
the underlying stem. For the latter as for the former, and also therefore for the 
Babylonian muSannitum, the stem is {av. Though the writing with one ¢ 
is unusual, while at the same time far from unparalleled,* musSannitum may 
very well be the feminine participle of the Pyel (II.1) muSanninatum = 
mugannintum=—musanittum—muSsanttu(m). Tallqvist, it may be noted, 
also suggests the long quality of the vowel 7 in the word. The spelling with one 
n (Nbd. Nos. 910, 1002, 6) instead of two is of course a very common variant. 
The use of the word in the sense of embankment is deduced without difficulty 
from the fundamental notion of ‘‘ to be pointed ”’ attaching to {au. In Biblical 
usage already, a is the “‘ point of the rock ”’ as well as ‘‘ tooth.”’ The embank- 
ment forming a kind of wall and supplied perhaps with turrets, as the ordinary 
wall of fortification was, could appropriately be designated as a ‘‘ pointed ”’ 
or a ‘ turreted ”’ object. 


*Cf. ummaAtu=ummantu; istatu =istantu (cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr., $49, b) with 
only one t despite the assimilated n, but lengthening of vowel instead of reduplication. 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By Rosert Franois Harper, Pa.D., 
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1 Be 

This is the first of a Series of Notes—lexicographical and textual—to be 
published in Heprarca. They are based on Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Hand- 
woerterbuch = HWB., and my Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the K. Collection of the British Museum = LK. 

u 2, Arnolt, DAL. p.1 not, nicht, but cf. K. 979, DK. 47, obv. 7-11:7 
ina Si-a-ri $a ba-a-di® ri*-in-ku ina ®!1U Tar-bi-gsi9 imméru 
niké! $a S$arri in-ni-pa-$a" a-na-ku-u al-lak, tibermorgen there 
will be a rinku(=rimku, 9%) libation (pour-offering) in the city of 
Tarbisi and royal sacrifices will be offered. Shall I go? Cf. also K. 522, 
DK. 31, 9 sqq. For ba-a-di, ef. K.561, ZK. 101, obv.11: imu VI¥am 
a-na ba-a-di and K. 519, ZK. 108, rev. 5: ina ti-ma-li ki-i ba-di= 
Or 

A, BA. Delitzsch, HWB. p. 4, comments as follows: “A. BA. mit oder 


ohne Determ. amél, s. u. dupSarru.” 


He does not say anything about 
this writing in the place mentioned. Note the reading, amélu AB. BA. 
MES, K. 1139, obv. 2 and K. 620, LK. 91, obv. 13. 

Agappu. Cf. also su-pur a-gap-pi, K. 573, ZK. 180, obv. 5. 

The plural of egirtu, which Arnolt, DAZ. p. 16, takes from an oral 
communication with me, and for which he does not give a reference, is 
found in K. 619, LK. 174, rev. 12 = e-gir-a-te-Su-nu. This form is to 
be inserted in Delitzsch, HWB. p. 18. 

Neither Delitzsch nor Arnolt gives a satisfactory treatment of adanni’. 
The former places it under a root [TS. The latter makes it parallel with 
danniX—after Bezold, and remarks “perhaps=a(na)danniS(u)” Cf., 
however, my note in Hupratica, X. p. 107:+ “In Oriental Diplomacy, 
Bezold has placed both danni and adannix under the root dandnu, 
without further comment. I am inclined to think that he is correct in this 
view, and would add the following: danni is used interchangeably with 
adan ni in 1, 6; 2,6; 3,7, etc. Ana danni¥ =andanni’ =addannii 


*Sarisa typographical mistake. My copy of the original has ri. 
+ This was published before the appearance of Arnolt’s Concise Dictionary, etc. 
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(K. 519, 3, 7, ZK. 108; K. 532, 3, 7, DK. 109, etc.) = adanni¥ (the form in 
common use) = adani& (K. 485, rev. 8, ZK. 112).” 

No derivation is given for ahamik. Under a-ha-i¥ =ahamii, such 
forms as a-ha-a-a-i8, K. 63°, rev. 8, 18, ZK. 168, should be cited. In both 
of these places, a-ha-a-a-iX is preceded by the sign for i¥tu, ultu. 
Cf. also such forms as a-hi-ia-¥8i, Rm 2, 1, rev. 14 and a-ha-ia-$i, Rm 2, 
464, obv. 11.* 

Both Delitzsch and Arnolt have accepted my textual reading at the end 
of line 46, col. III. of Cyl. A. Esarhaddon, reading ak-ta-bi-S$u a-hu-lap 
instead of Abel-Winckler’s impossible a-hu-ta. Arnolt quotes this passage 
under ahulap(i), DAJZ. p. 30 and again under ahiitu, p. 31. Only one 
of these readings can be correct. Arnolt has accepted ahulap in HEBRAICA, 
and hence his double treatment of the text of this passage in DAZ. 30, 31 
must be put down to the careless editing of his notes. 

*aharu receives imperfect treatment from both Delitzsch and Arnolt. 
Delitzsch says: “II. 1 * * * astronomischer, bes. auf Mond und Venus- 
stern beztiglicher term. technicus.’”’ Arnolt remarks: ‘“* * * * ubhuru 
= éxdeixew, of moon and stars.” Both cite few examples. This verb is often 
used without a technical astronomical meaning. Cf. Rm 2, 2, obv. 15; K. 625, 9 
LK. 131 (uh-ha-ru-u-ni); K. 63°, oby. 11, rev. 8 and 11 (uh-hu-ur), 
LK.168; K. 1396, 12, ZK. 185 (li-ib-bu-ra), etc., etc. 

Under * WON: etéru, IL, Delitzsch notices the use of etéru with ina. 
Cf. also K. 595, DK. 6, obv. 24, sqq., where we have the form lu-u-te-ru 
with ana:ilanirabdati kaliSunu $a Samé irgsitim ana Sarri béliia 
adu zérisSu Sumsu umm4natigu lu-u-te-ru ina ki-ni-$u-nu lu-Se- 
ri-bu = may the great gods—all of them—of heaven and earth give protection 
to the king, my lord, together with his seed, his name, his armies: into their 
nest (protection) may they cause [him] to enter. There is another interesting 
passage in this letter. The verbal form from which we derive the forms 
parsumu, purgumu, etc., etc. which are of such frequent occurrence in 
the Letter literature—both with and without a determinative—has, so far as I 
know, not been found. But, cf. rev. 3, sqq.: ilani rabaiti 8a Samé 
irgitim ana balat napSati $a Sarri béliia nu-sa-al-laf Sarru 
béli ana m4r mar4ni lu-par-Si-im (O¥’15) = to the great gods of 
heaven and earth for the life of the king, our lord, we pray. May the king 
live long enough to have grandchildren (lit.: to grandchildren grow old). 


To the citations under 9%: add a-a-u-ti alAniXu, K. 63°, oby. 8, 
LK. 168. 


* Of. my article on The Letters of the Rm 2 Collection in the British Museum in Zeitschrift 
f. Assyriologie, VIII. pp. 341, sqq 
+ Of. K. 1024, rev. 6-9, LK. 28: ana-ku ime miigu ina muhhi napSa@ti Sa béliia 


u-sal-la. 
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For the forms illuku, il-lu-ku il-la-ku-ni, K. 574, obv. 13, ZK. 
173, ef. Craig in Hepraica, X. p. 110. The I.3 form occurs in an interesting 
passage in K. 185, rev. 6-9, DK.74: a-me-lu $a IID. $anati ina ku-u-ri 
u ni-is-sa-te it-ta-na-al-la-ak. Of. also i-li-kan-a-ni, Rm2, 1 
obv. 21 and i-ta-lak, Rm 2, 1, oby. 13. 

Ss, tallultu. Delitzsch cites the single well-known passage, V. R. 6,25. 
Of. also K. 527, obv. 13sqq., ZK. 32: ina eliimeru gtsi dan-ni Sa tal- 
lul-tu $am&tu Kiisi riXtini ana e-rab ali ana@!¥ Sabbanat, ete. 

The plural of elippu, ship =elipp4ni occurs in K. 609, rev. 8, ZK. 
126, written MA. MES + ni. The connection is uncertain, since the last 
three lines of this tablet are vitrified. 

Under *\VOX, add the following forms, found in the badly broken tablet, 
K. 591, ZK. 22: obv. 7, i-tam-me-ru; rev. 9, lit-me-ru, rev. 12, 
i-tam-me-ir. The last line of the reverse also contains a form of this 
verb. The first sign is broken off, but it can easily be restored. 

The Assyrian Letters furnish us with a large number of interesting plural 
forms. A new plural of iméru, ass (usual plur. iméré) is found in the 
name of a city in Rm 2, 1, rev. 13: ina#!U Dir-imér Pl. + te = Dir- 


iméra(é)te. Of. also the new plural of bithallu, noticed by Craig in 


Herpraica, X. p. 109,—in K. 469, rev. edge 22, DK. 138: amélu §aq bit- 
bal-la-ti-Su-nu ina paniia i-za-zu. Cf. Delitzsch, BAS. I. p. 211. 
In K. 631, obv. 5, LK. 136, we have: ardani Sa Sarri béliiasmélu 
haza-Pl. + phonetic complement ni. Cf. also egirdte and elippani 
above and iSparAte below. In this connection, I would say that Arnolt’s 
reading imiti, as the second plural of imu, day, is incorrect, and that 
the only passage given in support of this reading is incorrectly cited. 
Further notice of the plurals of imu will be taken in a review of Arnolt’s 
Dictionary. 

A good example of the fem. plur. of unfitu is found in a short inscrip- 
tion of ASurbanipal published by S. Arthur Strong in the JRAWS. 1891, p. 469 :* 
u-na-a-te hurdsi kaspi sipirri parzilli isé u abné épus. The 
form a-nu-ut is to be added to those given by Delitzsch. Cf. K. 1101 + 
K. 1221, rev. 5sqq. UK. 152: * * * XX. ma-na kaspi $a a-nu-ut 
bit na-mu-ra-a-te $a Sarri $a ummi Sarri * * * 

Along with annuSim, we have the form a-nu-%im; ef. Rm 2, 1, rev. 
30. I do not find any mention by Delitzsch of the form an-nu-ri which 
is of frequent occurrence in the Letters. It must have the same meaning 
as annuSim, and I am of the opinion that the sign ri is to be given 
the value Sim in this word. 


* Arnolt, DAL., p. 73, has cited this passage from an oral communication with me. 
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An interesting word not noticed by Delitzsch is found in K. 903, rev. 3, 
DK. 124, viz.: ana bit i-si-te-ia, The last line of the obverse (9) is. to 
be restored as i-si-te. 

Issi, isi, Delitzsch places under FJDN with the remark: “‘ gleichbedeu- 
tend, nach Haupt auch etymologisch eins mit itti mit.” Hilprecht in his 
Assyriaca, which has just appeared, p. 47, argues with great force for the root 
PIDON.* Cf. the following forms not noticed by Delitzsch: is-si-e-%u, Rm. 2, 
468, rev.8; i-si-e-Su, K. 596, obv. 22, UK. 190; is-si-e-a, K. 558, rev. 14, 
IK. 153 and K. 653, oby. 14, ZK. 154; i-si-e-a, K. 63°, rev. 16, ZK. 168 and 
K. 596, obv. 17, ZK. 190. ‘ 

Under PDN, Delitzsch accepts my restoration and reading of Esarhaddon, 
Cyl. A., VI. 18, viz.: ina S8ipir barraktite e-si-kaki-rib-%a. Cf. 
AET,,p.16. Arnolt’s notes on this passage in HEBRAICA are, to say the least, 
of no value. 

There are some interesting forms of WON in the Letters. Cf. K. 515, 
LK. 89: obv. 11-13, u elippu Sa®mélu pih ati §a4lu Arrapha ina 
libbi®!u U-pi-a ne-bu-ru tu-pa-as; rev. 1-5, * * * elippu [Ka]#mélu 
pihati §a2lU Arrap[ha] lu-u ta-li-ik ina#!U** ni-bu-ru lu-tu- 
pit-is; rev. 10-14, amélu gabé $a pihati Saalu* inaalu** ni-bu-ru 
u-pu-Su. Cf. also tu-up-pa-a8, K. 619, obv. 15, ZK. 174, and lu-pi-i8, 
K. 596, obv. 26, ZK. 190. The form nipigu occurs frequently. 

Under esadu (MN:), cf. K. 1057, obv. 6, DK. 93: imu XI.kan 
e-sa-du inamatu Aggyur. The rest of this text is badly broken. In a 
very difficult and broken letter of Arad-Nan4, we have the form is-sa-di. 
Cf. K. 576, ZK. 110, obv.8: ina elt is-sa-di ¥a Xarri béli [iSpuran]ni 
m4 (the tablet is broken here), and rev. 12-13: ba-si is-sa-di i-ha-li-ku, 
At present, I do not know whether this issadi is to be connected with YN , 
or not. 

Under erébu, add the form ir-rab, K. 629, obv. 9, LK. 65. 

Under urdsu, ef. the interesting form ®mélu y-ra-su-tu in K. 636, 
LK. 209. This letter reads as follows: la-na Sarri béli-ia 2ardi-ka 
Nabt-Sum-Se-si 2apil Nabd-rég-i-¥i 4lu-u S$ul-mu a-na Sarri 
béli-ia 5AgSur [Star a-na Sarri ®béli-ia lik-ru-bu 79™6@lU jXparu 
Pl.¥a e-kur 8ig-bi-Su-nu la ik-gsur-u-ni rev-1 amélu y-ra-gu-tu 
2e-pu-us. The feminine of iXSparu (uXparu) is not given by Delitzsch, 


*Gegen issi=itti speciell spricht der Umstand, dass das Wort sowohl bet Asurna~ 
sirapal als in IV. R.2 61 in demselben Texte mit itti vorkommt, das auch in der Brief- 
literatur, wo es sich am hiufigsten findet, beide neben einander gebraucht werden. * * * 
Die einfachste Erklarung bleibt jedenfalls, dass issi genau so von JON gebildet ist, wie 
itti von FN. Bedeutet ittisu demgemiiss urspriinglich ‘‘seine Seite,” i.e., ‘‘an seiner 
Seite, mit ihm,’”’ so bedeutet issiSu zundchst ‘‘sein Helfer, sein Beistand,” i.e., ebenfalls 
“mit ihm.” 

+ My text reads 8i, but I am inclined to think that this character is pi. 
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The plural form is found in a letter of Sennacherib, K. 125, LK. 196, edge 
24: f. US-BAR-Pl.-te. 

To the forms under Y/Ns, add ni-ra-a% found in K. 609, obv. 10sqq., 
DK. 126: [a]-na-ku an-na-ka ina@lu Kar-Sarukin libnAati am-mar 
arhu NTR ikX-Su-u-ni bitannu a-ra-gi-pi u zéruP! ni-ra-a. 

Alu is found in K. 527, rey. 10, ZK. 32; ina eli aSli. The sign 
following is broken. 

Cf. the peculiar I. 2 forms of etéku, viz.: i-ta-ta-ka, Rm 2, 4, rev. 
14 and i-ta-at-ku, K. 469, obv. 11, DK. 138. 

A word not noticed by Delitzsch, and of frequent occurrence in the 
Letters, is the conjunction ba-si, ba-a-si. Cf. for ba-si, K. 1197, rev. 5, 
LK. 15; K. 494, obv. 9, 2K.19; K.576, rev.12, DK:110 = ba-si ig-ga-di 
i-ha-li-ku; K. 596, obv. 7, ZK. 190. ‘For ba-a-si, ef. K. 1168, obv. 10, 
LK. 49. 

Delitzsch’s treatment of ba%lu is unsatisfactory. The meaning ‘‘gekocht ” 
does not suit the context of K. 1101 + K. 1221, ZK. 152, rev. 3, sqq. 

The most important text for the study of galabu is a letter from 
Akkullanu, K. 122, ZK. 43. Cf. the form gal-lu-bu, rev. 4 and 28; and 
ug-da-lib-Su, rev. 7. Im rev. 17, we have pi-lu-ub. At present, I am 
inclined to regard the pi as an incorrect reading for gal. It will be neces- 
sary again to consult the original of this difficult text. 

For W3 and Wis, cf. the broken letter, K. 554, ZK. 100, rev. 14: 
i-su-ri gi-i§-ru nu-ga-mar Sarru béli-ka gi-iS-ru. Of. also the 
form ug-da-me-ir, K. 690, rev. 4, ZK. 201. 

Another word not noticed by Delitzsch is the catchword in a badly rubbed 
letter of Balasi, K. 555, DK. 76. Cf. obv. 7: ina el? gi-sa-ru-u $a 
Sarri béli iS{puran]ni. These lines are very badly rubbed, but rev. 4, 
gi-sa-ru-u damku, makes this reading absolutely certain. 

I must take exception to Delitzsch’s treatment of the text of Hsarhaddon, 
Cyl. B. 1.9. IIL. R.15 reads gir-ri-i-ka. Delitzsch, ADS? p. 117, reads ga 
with sic! In HWB. he remarks: “ga las richtig schon Layard.” The reading 
gir, though unexpected, must be accepted. Cf. my AEFJ., p.32: ‘‘ According 
to my reading (so Pinches) gir-ri-i-ka stands on the orig.” Cf. also Haupt, 
BAS. I. p. 167: “Ich habe die Stelle zusammen mit Pinches und Dr. Harper 
genau untersucht und mich dabei tiberzeugt, dass das Zeichen vor -ri-ka in 
der That nicht ga, sonder gir ist.” There are two or three other textual 
mistakes in Delitzsch’s edition of Col. I. of this inscription. Line 15 is to | 
be read: kima igsuri si-s?-in-ni, not si-er-in-ni. Cf. Haupt again, 
BAS. I. p. 167: “Auch mit seinem von mir (p. 19) von vornherein als das 
Wabhrscheinlichste bezeichneten si-si-in-ni ist Harper im Rechte. Hs steht 
wirklich so da, nicht si-er-in-ni wie Delitzsch bietet.” 
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Under 355%, Delitzsch should have noticed such forms as the following, 
which are of frequent occurrence in the Letter literature: ad-du-bu-ub, 
K. 602, rev. 16, UK. 23; K. 174, obv. 6-8, LK. 53 =ina eli $a Sarri béli 
ik-ban-ni m4 itti Basi dubbu ad-du-bu-ub; K. 617, obv. 13, LK. 
208=i-si-Su-nu ad-du-bu-ub lib-bi u-sa-a8-kin-Su-nu; K. 625, 
rey. 8, LE. 131 =i-du-bu-bu; K. 569, rev. 9, LK.78 = ni-id-du-bu-ub; 
K. 504, oby. 10-12, LK. 157=[ina pa]-an Sarri béliia li-ru-bu Sarru 
béli i-si-$u-nu lid-bu-bu; ete. 

For i-du-lu, ef. K. 619, obv. 23, LK. 174 and especially the short 
letter of Kabbu-ana-AXur, K. 491, obv.7, LK. 122. The letter reads as 
follows: a-na Sarri béliia 2ardika Kabbu-ana-AXur, ®tibnu (pl.) 
(written SE. IN. NU. MES) gab-bu ‘fina matiia a-naalu Dfir-Saru- 
kinna ®°$a ina (here a break in the tablet) an-nu-%im ®9mélu musar- 
kisani 7i-da-tu-u-a i-du-lu 8tibnu (Pl) a-na II. sabé %la-a¥-Su 
u-ma-a Mmi-nu Sa Sarru béli Mi-ka-bu-u-ni. Reverse not inscribed. 

Under MO%, cf. also K. G3"; rey. 20, OF, 168: la il-lakeiuels 
i-dal-lah. 

prot. Cf. K. 620, obv. 7sqq., UK. 91: dam-ka-at a-dan-nis dul- 
la-Su-nu i-ba-Si $a dam-mu-ki e-pu-u§ u-da-mu-ku. Cf. also the 
letter, K. 1396, DK. 185, from Nabt-bél-Su-nu to ASur-mu-dam-me-ik, 


NOTES. 
By GEroreGE A. BARTON, PH.D., 


Associate in Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College. 


4 
1. ON THE SEmITIC ‘ISHTAR CULT. 


In an article on ‘Ashtoreth and Her Influence in the Old Testament,’’ pub- 
lished in the Journal of Biblical Literature in 1891, I remarked that a deity, 
identical in name or in character or in both with Ashtoreth, is found among all 
the Semitic nations except the Ethiopians, and that our lack of knowledge of 
such a deity among them may be due solely to the paucity of non-Christian 
Ethiopic literary remains.* Since then I have published in Hepraica, Vols. 
IX. and X., some account of the Semitic Ishtar cult in all the Semitic lands 
except Abyssinia, but was until now unable to find any trace of it among the 
Ethiopians. At last, however, a deity bearing this name has come to light in 
this part of the Semitic area, so that we are assured that in some form this cult 
was coextensive with the Semitic peoples. 

The evidence for this comes from Professor D. H. Muller’s Epigraphische 
Denkmidler aus Abessinien, Wien. 1894, which forms Heft III. of Vol. XLIII. of 
Denksehriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch- 
Historisch Classe. The inscriptions published in this work are edited from 
impressions made by J. Theodore Bent, Esq. 

Tafel II. of Muller’s work gives a fac-simile of an inscription of Ezana, son 
of Ela-Amida, king of Aksum, which is on p. 35 ff. edited, translated and accom- 
panied with introduction and notes. The inscription is in the Geez script, and 
dates, as Professor Muller shows, from the early part of the fifth century A. D. 
The Sabaean and Greek alphabets had been used in Abyssinia until the last half 
of the fourth century, as bilingual inscriptions, found in these tongues and pub- 
lished by Muller in this same work, prove. A reform in the script and the 
written language, by which the Geez writing was introduced, must, as Professor 
Miller points out, have occurred in the last years of Ela-Amida or the early years 
of Ezana. Ela-Amida began to rule at the latest about 380 A. D., so that the 
reform of the script could not have been accomplished before 400 A.D., and our 
inscription was probably written at no great distance in time afterwards. 

Ezana, the writer, calls himself king of Aksum, and of several other places, 
including in the list Raidan and Saba, indicating that at this time the mother 


* Cf. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. X., p. 77. 
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country of Sabaea, or Southern Arabia, was subject to the Ethiopians. The 
inscription records a victory of Ezana over the people of Adan, and after describ- 
ing the onslaught, the number of slain and the prisoners, it proceeds 1. 22, ff.: 
** And he turned back unharmed with the people of Adan and erected a throne 
here in Sada and committed him to the protection of Astar, Barras and Medr.” 
The inscription then closes with an imprecation against the king’s enemies some- 
what in the strain of those at the end of the annals of the Assyrian kings. 

This passage shows us that Christianity had not yet wholly triumphed in 
Abyssinia, and that chief among the deities of the royal pantheon was a god 
identical in name with Athtar, Ishtar and Astarte. It will be observed that the 
Ethiopic form of the name, Astar, resembles the Moabitic form Ashtar, which 
appears on the Moabite stone in the compound name Ashtar-Chemosh. 

This name attests the presence of the Ishtar Cult in Abyssinia. As Astar 


is named first, we may infer that he was the leading deity of the pantheon. 


Athtar of South Arabia was, it will be remembered, a masculine deity. There is 
no definite hint in Ezana’s inscription which reveals with certainty the gender of 
this god in Abyssinia. A close connection had, however, long existed between 
Abyssinia and South Arabia, as the use of the Sabaean alphabet in the earlier 
Abyssinian inscriptions shows, and at the time of our inscription that connection 
was maintained by the extension of the dominion of the king of Aksum over the 
territories of Raidan and Saba. Indeed, it is altogether likely that the African 
Semites were emigrants from Sabaea. These facts, together with the fact that 
Astar is named first among the gods, would lead us to infer that Astar was, like 
Athtar, a masculine deity. We cannot, however, be certain of this until more 
evidence appears. 

Since The Semitic Ishtar Cult which appeared in HEBRAICA was written, 
Fasiculus Il., Pars. IV., Tom. I., of the Corpus Inscriptionwm Semiticarum, 
i. e., of the Sabaean portion of the Corpus, has appeared, as has Hommel’s Sid- 
Arabische Chrestomathie, and Mordtman’s Himjarische Inschriften und Alterthiimer. 
This last work is Heft VII. of the Berlin Museum’s Mittheilungen aus den Orien- 
talischen Sammlungen. These works bring considerable new material within the 
reach of the American student, and add a few facts to his knowledge of the 
Athtar cult in South Arabia. 

No. 102 of the Corpus is an inscription from a tablet which contained on its 
upper right hand corner the head of a bull. The inscription consecrated the 
tablet to Athtar, jw, thus adding to our evidence that the bull or ox was 
sacred to this god. Cf. HmBRAICA, Vol. X., p. 58. 

These added publications make still more clear the fact that there were in 
Southern Arabia a multiplicity of Athtars. An inscription reproduced from 
Halévy by Hommel on p. 78 of his Chrestomathie, distinguishes three Athtars,— 
Athtar of Kabas, Athtar of Yaharik, and Athtar of Yahar. So also in Mordt- 
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man’s Himjarische Inschriften we have three Athtars distinguished,—Athtar of 
Mount Thanin (No. 862), Athtar of Bana (No. 886), and Athtar of Kabid, the 
building (No. 874). Each place evidently had its Athtar as in ancient Palestine 
and Syria each place had its Baal. 

Professor Hommel thinks the epithet [pPe, ‘the rising,’ is an identifica- 
tion of Athtar with the morning star. This has in its favor the fact that 
Al-Uzza, the goddess of Mecca, who has been shown to be a form of Athtar, was 
identified with the morning star.* This is, I think, more probable than the 
identification with the rising sun, which I formerly favored.y 

The inscription, No. 862, of Mordtman’s Himjurische Inschriften contains a 
passage in which Athtar is apparently called InAy SN, or ‘father Athtar.” 
Mordtmann is not absolutely sure of the reading. It might, he says, be 
ala) ny ‘x, but he thinks 98 the more probable. If this be correct, then 
Athtar was regarded as a father-god, and we have a trace in his character of the 
widespread conception of parentage and productivity, which was all but uni- 
versally connected with the Ishtars and Astartes. 

In treating of this, Muller calls attention to an inscription published by 
Derenbourg in the Journal Asiatique, 8 Série, Vol. II., p. 255. This inscription 
is of great interest as it confirms the theory of the late Professor W. R. Smith, 
which I followed in my Ishtar Cult, that Athtar was originally a mother goddess, 
and then developed into a masculine deity.t Derenbourg’s inscription, translated, 
reads as follows — 

1. “ Yasbah of Riyam son of Maukis and Baus and his wife Karibat, possessor 
OR Ics tains 

2. of the tribe of Sirwah, a man of the king. They have consecrated to their 
lady Umm<‘athtar for 

3. four sons, four images of pure gold because she blessed 

4, them (viz.: Umm(‘athtar) with the boys and their daughters. And they 
lived—all these chil- 

5. dren—and the spirits of both of them have been calmed 
by these children. May Umm- 

6. ‘athtar continue to bless his servants Yasbah and Karibat with well- 
formed children and to favor them themselves 

7. and to favor their children. May Umm(‘athtar be gracious 

8. and grant complete safety to the sons of Yasbah, Kharif, Magda‘al, Ra- 

9, babat and ‘Am‘atik, the descendants of Maukis and to their harvests 
and good fruits in 

10. the land Nakhal Khurif, and in the pastures of their 
camels. To Umm‘athtar. 

* Cf. HEBRAIOA, Vol. X., p. 64, W. R. Smith’s Kinship and Marriage in Ancient Arabia, p. 19%, 


and Wellhausen’s Reste Arabische Heidenthums, p. 3%. + Cf. HEBRAIOA, Vol. X., pp. 56,57 and 72. 
+ This inscription escaped my notice when I wrote the “Ishtar Cult.” 
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This inscription not only represents Athtar as a goddess, but as a mother god- 
dess, the giver of offspring, just the character in which Ishtar and Astarte usually 
appear. More than this, we catch in this inscription which comes from the very 
heart of the South Arabic territory the exact transition state between the mother 
goddess, so widely known elsewhere, and the masculine deity which otherwise 
appears in South Arabia. The deity is addressed by the compound name 
Sh VION, (which we may resolve into its component parts and translate 
‘* mother Athtar,’’) and is moreover called FAN 79, ‘‘ the lady,” and yet in the 
phrase jj), “his servants,” the deity is referred to asa male. The theory 
that a male deity was here developed out of a female is not, therefore, a mere 
theory ; this inscription demonstrates it by revealing the transition in progress. 

When the development was complete the idea of parentage which was 
inherent in the mother-goddess was still associated with this deity, and hence the 
epithet ANAYoN, which Mordtmann has noted in the inscription above men- 
tioned. 

The fact that Athtar was in South Arabia at one time a goddess, renders the 
theory advanced by W. R. Smith in his Kinship, and followed by me in the 
Ishtar Cult, that Al-Uzza is but an Athtar or Astarte, much more certain, as it 
becomes clear beyond a doubt that Athtar was once a goddess in Arabia. 


II. ON THE GOD MutT. 


In a paper published during the early part of 1894 in the Oriental Studies of 
the Oriental Club of Philadelphia on Native Israelitish Deities, it was proven, as I 
venture to think, that a god Maut, or Mut, was known in ancient Israel and 
Pheenicia, and that at least two proper names have been preserved in the Old 
Testament of which this divine name is a component part. 

When that paper was published it seemed impossible to give any satisfactory 
account of the origin or the nature of such a deity; and in the absence of any 
other clue it was conjectured from the Hebrew pointing of the names referred to, 
that it might be but a personification of death. After it was too late even to add 
a foot-note to the paper in question, Sayce’s Higher Criticism and the Verdict of 
the Monuments came to hand, on p. 294 of which an account is given of the dis- 
covery of some traces of the worship of the Egyptian mother-goddess Mut, near 
Gaza, in 1892. The natives then discovered in this locality several objects, 
among which were alabaster vases bearing the names of Amenophis III. and 
Teie, and another object bearing an inscription showing that it belonged to a 
temple of the goddess Mut, and that this temple had been erected by Amenophis 
II., grandfather of Amenophis III. This discovery indicates that near Gaza 
there was in the time of the eighteenth dynasty a shrine of the great Egyptian 
mother goddess, and suggests a different explanation of the goddess Mut in 
Palestine, viz., that the slight traces of the worship of Maut or Mut there 
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and in Phoenicia may be but survivals of the worship of the Egyptian goddess on 
Syrian soil from the early time when she became naturalized there under the 
influence of the Egyptian domination. The El-Amarna tablets show that at that 
time Philistia, Phoenicia and Palestine were practically one. The whole country 
was in a state of vassalage to Egypt, but the inhabitants were in a state of flux, 
and a cult planted at Gaza might easily spread to other parts of Syria. 


Ill. Was Ivvu BvER A Distuxcr Derry IN BABYLONIA ? 


George Rawlinson in his Five Great Monarchies (I. 112sqq.) and The Felig- 
ions of the Ancient World (pp. 87, 38) held that there was at the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon a deity Il, or Ra. His sources of information were, how- 
ever, not trustworthy. He relied on imperfect translations in the Records of the 
Past, on Greek sources of a late date, and on Egyptian analogies which were 
really quite remote. Schrader in his Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (ed. 2, 
p. 11) indicates that he holds the same view, or did hold it in 1883. On the other 
hand, Tiele in his Histoire Comparée des Anciennes Religions (pp. 181, 182) denies 
the existence of such a deity; Professor Lyon of Harvard in a paper in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Oriental Society, May 1883, makes a clear and forcible 
argument against it, and more recent works omit, I believe, all mention of such 
a deity. 

The present note is written for the purpose of calling attention to a possible 
explanation of Ilu as an element of proper names, different from that adopted by 
Professor Lyon. He says (op. cit.,p. elxvii.): ‘‘ The result of an examination of 
proper names containing ilu would be to show that this word does not represent 
a particular deity, but simply ‘ god,’’ as we saw above in the case of Bab-ilu, 
‘ Babylon.” This is not saying that ilu would be the same god in each case. 
Zikar-ilu, for instance, ‘Servant of ilu,’ might mean servant of Air, 
servant of Marduk, servant of Bé1, according to the preferences of the family 
in conferring the name.” 

Such an explanation is indeed possible, but is it the only one? In the tab- 
lets from the first Babylonian dynasty published by Meissner in his Beitrdge zum 
Altbabylonische Privatrecht, 1893, there are several names compounded with Ilu. 
Tlu-Su-ib-ni (No. 4), Buni-Ilu (No. 12), G@i-mil-Ili (Nos. 14 and 59), 
Sum-ma-Ili (No. 20), Ilu-iki¥a (No. 25), Ilu-Xu-nu-ti (No. 30), Ilu- 
¥u-ba-ni(No. 31), Pur-I1li (No. 35), Tlu-emuki (No. 38,) Nur-I1]i (No. 39), 
Mutu-Ili (No. 80), Ilu-iSmi-hbani (No. 97), Apil-Ili (No. 102), Ilu- 
kaa and Ilu-matiga (No. 105). In addition to these I have recently observed 
the following names on unpublished tablets belonging to the University of Penn- 
sylvania: Marduk*-nu-ubh-libbi-Ili, Ipi-is-Ili,t and Izizu-itti-Ili. 


* The tablet is partially defaced at this point, so that the reading is doubtful. 
+ Found also in Moldenke’s Cuneiform Teats, No. 22. 
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In some of the names of this list Ilu is no doubt the generic term. Such is the 
ease in ITlu-Su-ib-ni = ‘ His god created’; so also Ilu-%u-nu-ti, which 
is probably an abbreviation from a name originally longer. Ilu-ikixa is, how- 
ever exactly parallel to Sin-ikiSa (Meissner, No. 81), and Bél-ikiga (Mol- 
denke, op. cit. No. 16), and while Lyon’s explanation may possibly be the correct 
one, nevertheless a strong argument from analogy could be made to support the 
supposition that in this class of names Ilu was once as much a deity as Sin or Bél 
was. I8tar was used both for “ goddess” and for the name of a specific deity, 
and why should we not suppose that the development of this word was parallel 
to lu? We may,I think, take it for granted that in the evolution of ideas 
terms which afterwards were employed to designate genera were first the names 
of specific objects. The usage in the case of the word IX tar denotes an arrested 
development of this sort—a development arrested so early that I¥tar is usually 
a specific deity, and only in rare cases the generic term. Do we not find here 
some ground for supposing that Ilu, the masculine term, is analogous—that it 
was once a specific deity, and that while it was such, names like Ilu-emuki, 
Tlu-ikiga, Nur-Ili, and Apil-Ili were formed and became traditional ? 
The argument from the analogies already mentioned is strengthened by the fact 
that among the Hebrews or Canaanites Sy was in early times a distinct deity.* 

All these analogies lead me to suspect that [lu was once a specific deity and 
underwent a transformation like that, the beginning of which we can trace in 
IStar, only that in the case of Ilu the change went so far that almost every 
vestige of the specific use of the term was lost. 

In the names given in Meissner’s Beitrdge the determinative is not prefixed to 
Ilu. This tends to show that the term had become, in these names, conven- 
tional, and that the consciousness of the presence of a specific deity in them had 
passed away. I am led, nevertheless, from the cumulative parallels here pre- 
sented, to suspect that among the very early Babylonians Ilu was a distinct 
deity and that other names bad in the historical period displaced it, as Athtar 
was before the historical period displaced in North Arabia.t 


* Cf. Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Phila. Boston : Ginn & Co., 1894, pp. 97, 98. 
+ Cf. HEBRAIOA, Vol. X., p. 66. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.* 


This little book marks an era in the study of Egyptian. Small as it is, in it 
\'there is presented for the first time a statement of Egyptian grammar that can be 
called in any degree complete. To go further, it might even be said that here we 
have for the first time a grammar of Egyptian. This may seem strange to the 
reader who knows that Egyptian has been before the world, and has been studied 
for nearly a century, but yet the fact stands so, and those few books which could 
in any way dispute the claim of this to be the first grammar of Egyptian are by 
the same author and mark the stages of his gradual advance, and of the gradual 
advance with him of the scientific study of the language. In 1878 appeared Dr. 
Erman’s Pluralbildung, in 1880 his Neudgyptische Grammatik, in 1889 his Sprache 
des Papyrus Westcar, a masterly development of the grammatical phenomena of 
a text which was published a year later in an equally masterly edition. 

In fact, the treatment of this one papyrus, with its photographic reproduc- 
tions (only those who have had to do with such things know how much here 
depends on the care of the editor whether they are to be for ornament or to the 
purpose), its elaborate paleographic Feststellung of the text, its glossary and 
grammatical analysis with the special grammar mentioned above, would have 
sufficed to show that Egyptian bad at last fallen into hands that were prepared 
to rescue it from the reproach of dilettantism which had so long clung to it. 
And now, in this grammar, we have the ripened fruits of Dr. Erman’s studies, an 
elaborated and rounded scheme of Egyptian that, however incomplete it may still 
be, is miles in advance of anything attempted up tillnow. It may safely be said 
that there is not another man alive who could have written this book, and, prob- 
ably, those who can wade through it without having their ideas upon Egyptian 
simply transformed, can be counted on the fingers. Outside of Dr. Erman’s 
Egyptological school at Berlin and the two or three English students who are 
working upon his lines in London, this book might be a revelation to the so-called 
Egyptologists, a class in which there is probably more amateurism, unscholarly 
habits and simple humbug than in any other branch of orientalism—and that is 
saying a good deal. It might be a revelation to such men, but the probability is 
that for them it will pass unheeded, and we shall continue for a few years to have 
texts published by editors who could not translate them to save their lives, and 
learned treatises upon the Exodus or upon Joseph in Egypt by men who take as 
their guides Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs and Brugsch’s Egypt under the 
Pharaohs. In truth, it is hard to insist too much upon the difference between 
the two schools, that which Erman has been working some twenty years to found, 
and that which is represented by almost all the older Egyptologists. On the one 


* EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR, with Table of Signs, Bibliography, Exercises for Reading and Glos- 
sary by Adolf Erman. Translated by James Henry Breasted. Williams & Norgate, 1894. 
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hand, we have conjecture and the treatment of the results of conjecture as ascer- 
tained facts, raised to a science; on the other, a resolute declinature to treat as 
fact what is not fact, and to go a step beyond what is firm and certain. On the 
one hand, again, an attempt to translate everything and anything though half the 
words are unknown and the construction a mystery, sometimes rising to the bold 
declaration that there is no such thing in Egyptian as construction, and that 
grammars are needless; and on the other, a recognition that where there is 
language there must be grammar, and that it is no disgrace to confess that a 
sentence or a whole document is unintelligible, that the disgrace rather lies in 
professing to translate what one does not understand. 

From what has now been said, it will be evident that this book, though it is 
one of the Porta linguarum orientalium, yet stands upon a very different level 
from that occupied by the other volumes of the same series. They form more or 
less excellent introductions to the different oriental languages, containing nothing 
but the universally known and recognized elements, and their chief merit is that 
they embrace in a small bulk a grammar, chrestomathy and glossary, and a guide 
for further study in the sketch of literature. These advantages this book also 
has, and the beginner may start with it in the full confidence that he will find in 
it all that he needs for the first few months of study. But, besides that, this 
book is simply the most complete and accurate statement of Egyptian grammar 
that has yet been published, and there is probably not an Egyptologist alive who 
will not have to make it a desk-book for constant reference. Two prefaces, the 
one by the author, the other by the translator, and full tables of contents and 
abbreviations occupy pp. I1-XV. Then the Grammar begins. Introduction, 
Orthography and Phonetics pp. 1-28, Pronouns pp. 28-36, Nouns pp. 36-62, Verbs 
pp. 62-124, Particles pp. 124-138, the Sentence pp. 138-171. Then comes a most 
valuable table of signs with the latest determinations pp. 172-194, and Bibliog- 
raphy pp. 195-201. Then, on a separate pagination, the exercises for reading pp. 
1*-41*, and a glossary, which excites the hope that the dictionary on which Dr. 
Erman is at work, may soon appear, pp. 42*-70*. 

It is impossible to enter into all the points of interest which are raised by 
this little book, but it may well be asked how it happens that only now are we 
approaching a grammatical treatment of the language. The only answer is to 
refer to the tremendous difficulties involved, and these difficulties come under the 
two heads of the orthography and the history of the language. As to orthography, 
every one is familiar with the appearance of Egyptian hieroglyphics, but it is only 
recently that it has been thoroughly realized that these signs, with the exception 
of one or two doubtful endings, are exclusively consonantal and that the vowels 
are never indicated. In this respect Egyptian agrees with the other Semitic 
languages, only in it the non-writing of the vowels is much more rigorously 
carried out. Evidently that law of Semitic phonology which makes the conso- 
nants of primary and the vowels of very secondary importance, was here in full 
force. 

Again, as to the history of the language, it should be remembered that the 
oldest monuments date back to, at least, 3000 B.C., and that it only became 
extinct with the last speakers of Coptic, two or three hundred years ago. It isin 
the services of the Coptic church, still read in this which may be called ‘“‘modern’’ 
Egyptian, that we meet the last remains of the language of the builders of the 
Pyramids. This long history is divided into the following five periods :—I. Old 
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Egyptian, the language of the old Empire, found in its oldest form in the Pyramid 
texts, and continuing long as the language of the learned, though as unintelli- 
gible to the common people as are our Latin inscriptions. Il. Middle Egyptian, 
the language of the people during the Middle Empire. III. Late Egyptian, the 
popular language during the New Empire. IV. Demotic, the popular language 
of the immediately pre-Christian centuries, written in a curious cursive develop- 
ment of the Hieratic character. V. Coptic, the language of the Christians in 
Egypt, written in Greek characters. It is difficult to overestimate the changes 
which a history of this length must have involved. Between Vergil and Dante 
there are only some thirteen centuries, and between Alfred the Great and Tenny- 
son, not ten, but the ability to read the “ Aineid”’ or the “‘Idylls of the King ”’ 
does not by any means involve the ability to read the ‘“‘ Divina Commedia,” or 
Alfred’s translation of Boétius. And when to that is added that only in 
Coptic, the last of the five developments, are the vowels indicated, it will be 
understood how almost hopeless is the attempt to gain any knowledge of the 
word structure of old Egyptian. Dr. Erman puts the matter thus in the Vorrede 
to his Sprache des Papyrus Westcar, a text which appears to fall between the 
Middle and the New Empire :—‘‘ Wir stehen daher den vocallos geschriebenen 
Formen der alten Sprache fast hulflos gegentiber und konnen nur schwer oder 
gar nicht uns ein Urtheil dartiber bilden, wie viel vokalisch geschiedene Formen 
sich hinter den 4usserlich gleichen Consonantengruppen verbergen. Um sich 
unsere Lage zu verauschaulichen, denke man sich dass wir vom Syrischen nur 
einige alte unvokalisirte Texte besassen und dass wir nun die Formenlehre der- 
selben mit alleiniger Hulfe des heutigen Neusyrischen eutrathseln missten, das, 
ganz ahnlich wie das Koptische von der alten reichen Flexion nichts gerettet hat 
als den Imperativ, zwei Participien und einen Infinitiv.”? But the difficulty of 
the case might have been stated even more strongly, for while in Syriac we have 
letters of prolongation that would go far to indicate the forms, these in Egyptian 
are totally lacking. 

The comparison here made between Egyptian and Syriac suggests the ques- 
tion of their linguistic relationships, and this question is answered without doubt 
or hesitation by the first sentence of the Grammar. ‘‘ The Egyptian language is 
related to the Semitic languages (Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, etc.), to the East 
African languages (Bischari, Galla, Somali, and others), and to the Berber lan- 
guages of North Africa.’’ Here we touch the second side of interest in this book. 
It is epoch making with regard to Egyptian, but it also marks the beginning of a 
new era in the study of comparative Semitic. Though Dr. Erman, apart from 
the above dogmatic statement, restrains himself in the most severe fashion from 
any dealing with these questions, it is principally due to him and his work that 
the place of Egyptian in the Semitic family can now be discussed without the 
risk of being regarded as a “‘ crank” in the field of scholarship. Not many years 
ago that was the reputation that awaited the investigator—though in Egyptian 
where there were and are so many “cranks,” that did not count for much—and 
it awaited him rightly, for our knowledge of Egyptian was not then upon such a 
basis of certainty, nor of such an extent as to facts, as to warrant any attempt at 
comparison with another language. But now, that is past, and though there is 
much that will have to be learned and unlearned, we have reached a position 
from which we can see how great is the part to be played by Egyptian in the 
study of the development of the Semitic group. That it is Semitic, no doubt now 
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remains and when Dr. Steindorff has completed his investigations into the sound- 
interchanges between Egyptian and Asiatic Semitic, we shall be able to compare 
the vocabularies of the two at length. But at the grammatical structure it is 
already possible to work, and it may be said without hesitation that the next great 
step in the study of comparative Semitic will be made through Egyptian. It will 
take us further back than we have yet been able to penetrate, and it will solve the 
riddle of the comparative values of Arabic and Hebrew as to primitiveness of 
form. Until recently it was imagined that we had in Arabic a tolerable repre- 
sentative of that mother tongue which lies behind the Semitic group, and Hebrew 
grammars, notably that of Olshausen, were written upon the principle of taking 
the Arabic form as representing the primitive, and from it deducing the Hebrew. 
This was an outcome of the position of the Dutch school of Arabists, and finds 
its parallel in the similar place once assigned to Sanscrit in the Indo-European 
group. But that passed, and it is coming to be slowly recognized that there are 
innumerable forms in Arabic which cannot be primitive, but are secondary in the 
highest degree; and, further, that the appearance of uniformity, which in Arabic 
is so striking and gives so strong an impression of originality, is due to a law of 
analogy working within this one language. Thus the pendulum has swung back 
and Hebrew has partly regained its place. The position of being the original 
language is not again claimed for it, but it may possibly be the most original in 
the Semitic group. The problem, then, was and is to decide how much in Arabic 
is primitive, and how much is due to analogy and changes in the language itself. 
To the solution of this problem Assyrian did not contribute as much as was 
expected. Perhaps its time has not yet come, but it may be said that students of 
Semitic are, from various causes, very chary of basing anything upon the evi- 
dence of Assyrian forms or texts. But now Egyptian has entered the field and 
has given promise of very different results. It stands very much farther removed 
from the other Semitic dialects than does Assyrian. The laws of the interchange 
of sounds show us that Assyrian is a close relative to Canaanite, and, as we now 
know through the Panammu inscription, to old Aramaic. But Egyptian stands 
altogether outside of the Asiatic group which forms a connected whole over 
against it. The combination of the two will take us behind the division, not only 
of Canaanite, Aramaic and Assyrian, or of North and South Arabic, but the 
division of North and South Semitic. Nay, it takes us even further than this, 
and promises to solve the problem of the North and East African languages. 
Into this it is impossible to enter, and many years must pass before, on that side, 
fixed results can be looked for, but it is curious to see the little group of lan- 
guages called Semitic which were once regarded as being so sharply and 
decisively separated from all the other tongues of the earth, beginning to accept 
new members and to melt into an unknown haze. 

But apart from the wider horizon which thus opens out, no one can work 
through this book without recognizing on almost every page the promise of the 
solution of one or another problem as to the origin of a form or of a construction. 
It is needless to enter into detail; no one who professes to study comparative 
Semitic can now afford to be ignorant of Egyptian, and those who, like Hommel 
in his examination of the Sibilants, have already begun the study, will be the 
leaders in the new movement. Like Hommel again, their theories may have 
been scoffed at, but it will be for the future to weed out the false from the true. 
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It is for the student of Semitic, then, to give his days and nights to the study 
of this grammar, and of the companion Coptic grammar by Dr. Steindorff, and 
thus, at last, to gain a basis for scientific comparative study. As a guide to this, 
Dr. Erman’s article in Vol. XLVI. of the ZDMG., Das Verhdltniss des Aegypt- 
ischen zu den semitischen Sprachen, sums up all that at present can be asserted 
with absolute confidence. 

It remains only to say that the tenneianen with the exception of the author’s 
preface, which must have been done very hurriedly at the last, is idiomatic and 
careful, written in English and not, as so often,in English German. Mr. Breasted 
is to be congratulated on his work. 

DUNCAN B. MACDONALD, 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE.* 


The facts connected with the history of the decipherment of the Assyrian 
language have compelled every student of Assyriology to be his own lexicographer. 
Every earnest student has compiled ‘‘ lists” of words for his own use. This was 
the only way in which he could_hope to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
vocabulary and the only means by which he could attain to approximate or scien- 
tific accuracy in the definition and derivation of words and in the syntactical 
constructions of the language. From this necessity the real student is not likely 
soon to be relieved. Heaps of clay tablets are now being exhumed in the orient, 
and several of our museums contain a wealth of material for future investigation 
that is far from exhausted. For the specialist it matters little whether a Lexicon 
appears or not. But the case is different with the average graduate student who 
wishes to gain a practical working knowledge of the language—sufficient to 
enable him to follow and appreciate the work of specialists and intelligently apply 
their conclusions in other fields. For beginners in Assyrian it would be a great 
gain if a suitable compendium of the lexical results already achieved were at 
hand. Up to the present no complete work of this nature has appeared. Edwin 
Norris’ Assyrian Dictionary, Parts I.-III., appeared a quarter of a century ago. 
It remained incomplete. The advance made in the whole field of Assyriology 
since 1872 has deprived his pioneer work in Assyrian lexicography of its value 
except as an historical landmark. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch began the publication 
of his Assyrisches Worterbuch in 1887. This work is beyond the range of the 
ordinary student in the wealth of material which it offers, and in the learned dis- 
cussions of difficult points which enrich it, as well as in price. Moreover, at the 
present rate of publication the end is afar off.t Pater Strassmaier’s Verzeichniss 
Assyrischen und Akkadischen Worter, one of the most indispensable works for 
advanced students, is, as its title implies, a catalogue of words with their con- 
texts alphabetically arranged and without definition. The most important 
available lexical contributions have come to us in connection with the interpreta- 


* A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian-English-German), by 
W. Muss-Arnolt. PartI., 8°, pp. 64. To be completed in about 8 parts. 5s. each. Berlin: 
Reuther wu. Richard, 1894, 

+ His smaller Worterbuch is, however, rapidly coming from the press, and is well adapted to 
the needs of students. April 10. 
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tion of special texts, or works on special subjects, but these, for the most part, 
like the works just named, are not available to the student who is beginning 
his study. 

The feeling has been generally shared for several years that the time had 
come for a succinct Assyrian Dictionary, and Assyriologists generally, I believe, 
hailed with satisfaction the announcement issued by the “ Semitic Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University ”’ in 1887, of its intention to produce such a work. 
This intention, for some reason, has not been effected. On March 15th, 1892, in 
answer to an enquiry of the writer, Prof. Haupt wrote: ‘‘ About one-quarter of 
the MS. has been prepared, and we hope to be able to begin with the printing in 
about two years.”’ The present work, as we learn from this statement, as well 
as from the preface, owes its inception to the Semitic Department of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the author claims ‘‘ that, on the whole, the plan is the same 
as that proposed by the ‘Semitic Seminary.’’’? Prof. Haupt has already confirmed 
this in the PAOS. in which he points out that even parts of the preface are a 
transcript of what had been written regarding the plan before the author became 
a member of the Seminary. The author, after his connection with the ‘“‘Seminary”’ 
as scribe and contributor in this cooperative undertaking, presumably had an 
accurate register of the results, and the inference may be legitimately drawn that 
this First Part agrees substantially with the beginning of the MS., one-quarter of 
which was ready for publication in 1892. 

The work is therefore essentially a Johns Hopkins’ production, and the credit 
of the work, as far as it has gone, must be divided between the author and his 
friend in Baltimore. It was in pursuance of the advice of Prof. Haupt, according 
to the preface, that the work has eventually appeared. We need not further 
concern ourselves with the history of this work of many hands, concerning which 
there seems to have been some ‘‘confusion of tongues’? which resulted in the 
abandonment of the original purpose. Prof. Haupt has already promised to 
review it from the historical side, and we may safely leave the less interesting 
details of its origin and growth to him. 

The industry of the author is in many respects certainly praiseworthy. We 
have here a collection of material sufficient to show to one engaged in any similar 
undertaking in this field the laborious character of the work. It is, therefore, 
with the greatest regret that I cannot welcome this work as one worthy of its 
author and equal to the needs of the student and to the demands of present-day 
Assyrian lexicography. Especially in this field, where the band of workers is yet 
small and the hindrances still many, all earnest effort ought to be met with 
encouragement. But, when an author enters into one of the most important 
fields and essays to furnish a guide-book for the uninitiated, he voluntarily 
assumes a function the performance of which cannot, in the interests of scholar- 
ship, be judged except by scientific standards. 

What purports to be a favorable review of the book has already appeared in 
the Academy from the pen of Professor Sayce. Professor Sayce there declares 
that he “‘ has nothing but words of warm welcome and admiration for Dr. Muss- 
Avrnolt”’; but immediately preceding he writes: ‘“‘[ wish that the author had 
been more careful in distinguishing Assyrian and Sumerian, and both from 
ideographic expressions. As it is, Sumerian and Assyrian are mixed together 
in a way that will be confusing to the beginner and still more to the general 
student of language.”? Later he adds: ‘‘The author has produced an accurate 
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work and achieved the object at which he aimed.”’ We need not halt at this 
point to attempt a reconciliation of these antithetical judgments, nor to enquire 
what their author conceived the aim to be. We have reasons, as urgent perhaps 
as Mr. Sayce’s, for expressing admiration of the author, yet we cannot unite with 
him in saying that he has produced ‘‘an accurate work.” Much less has he 
produced such a work as we need. ° 

1. The author, as we think, very unwisely accepted the suggestion of his pub- 
lishers and added throughout translations into German. Cui bono? He has thus 
encumbered his work with useless repetitions, introduced confusion by the inser- 
tion of about thirty pairs of unsightly brackets on each page, enlarged the volume 
and increased the price of the work. The distraction occasioned by the brackets 
is all the greater as there is also a copious use of parentheses, parallel lines, etc. 
Judging from experience, it is a mistake to suppose that Germans who study 
Assyrian, or any Semitic language, are so entirely ignorant of English as to be in 
need of this proffered help. If the student wishes to prosecute his studies to 
any length, it is imperative that he learn English. The Zeitschrift fiir Assyri- 
ologie admits articles in German, English, French, Italian and Latin, and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology are printed for the most part in 
English and French, not to speak of HzBRAICA and others, to all of which the 
student is constantly referred. It must be quite evident to one who thinks over 
the matter seriously that the author has acted hastily and inconsistently. 

2. The need of the present is a concise Dictionary in fact, not merely in 
name. Instead of that, the author has produced a combination of Dictionary 
and etymological reference book, a product, the origin of which, we fear, is to be 
sought in a vain and jealous conceit. Whatever value or interest may attach to 
the history of derivations and definitions, the attention of the student certainly 
ought not to be diverted from the point in hand, viz., the definition and deriva- 
tion. It is sufficient to insert them, and, if doubtful, mark them so. To take the 
first case that my eye happens to catch at the moment, the word abbiinu, p. 9, 
written ab-bu-un-nu and defined “perhaps, pelican.” It is said to be par- 
allel, or equal, to tuSmu, and reference is made to Ds118=Delitzsch, Assyrische 
Studien. Both words are there defined as ‘‘ Pelekan.”” Abbitnu is derived from 
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the same as nnwan- Turning back to page 93 ibid., where three pages are given 
to the discussion of tuXmii, he reads convincing arguments in favor of the 
reading, definition and derivation of tuS’mt. Then he has a reference to DW. 
(no page!) a work thirteen years later. Here he finds no reference whatever to 
tuXmut. On the contrary, ab-bu-un-nu is equated with ku-mu-u, as 
Norris, If. 567, had previously read. Moreover, DW. reads ab-bu-un-nu 
(or ap-pu-un-nu?) and defines “ein Vogel” with no attempt at derivation. 
In remark 2, we read: ‘“‘ Fur einen anderen Vogel kumi namlich den Pelekan, 
s.u. atin n4ri, ‘Flusseselin.’” There are still two other references, viz., 
Jensen and AV. 77. He looks back to the list of ‘t Abbreviations ”’ to see what 
work of Jensen’s is intended. Reference to the page is wanting, so he turns to 
the Glossary of Kosm., only to find that the word kumi is not recorded (only 
kummu.) AV. is now turned to, and here he sees that ab-bu-un-nu is equated 
with ku-mu-u and defined “tein Vogel.” It is further compared with Aram. 
NOVWIIN ‘‘ Weihe ?” (?) and Heb. MDIN . How much now has the student 
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gained, or what is to be gained by anyone by spending time, on these clever 
speculations which have been abandoned long ago by the authors? In our own 
private ‘‘ lists,” these references are indispensable; here they have no place. 
It is the business of the lexicographer not merely to collect his material, he is 
also required to express a judgment. The student here is left to himself to find 
out that Prof. Delitzsch no longer defines the word in question as ‘‘ Pelekan,’’ and 
that he does not propose for it the derivation given in Assyrische Studien. He is 
left to draw what conclusion he may as to the correctness of Pater Strassmaier’s 
identification of the word with NIVIIN and MDI - If he concludes that the 
latter is correct, he may chance to look down the ‘column to the word ibnetum. 

This is defined as ‘‘ fishhawk,” and this, too, he learns is ‘t perhaps ”’ to be com- 
pared with Aram. NIVIAN - There is a reference to Ds1i4, where it is defined 


as ‘‘ Fischreiher ”’ (?) ‘put there is no mention of DW. which omits ‘‘ Fisch- 
reiher(?)”’? but says, ‘“‘ sicher = targ. MVIIN womit hebr. DIN widerge- 
geben wird.”? We submit as our judgment that the student has ‘had unwisely 
imposed upon him a vast amount of labor, the result of which must be confusion 
and distrust. Would it not have been preferable to have stated simply that 
ab-bu-un-nu=ku(tus)-mu-u, a bird; ibnetu=dtdu, abird; cf. 
Aram. NVI, Heb. mp) a8 1 These examples, taken by chance, indicate 
what I conceive to be a grievous mistake in a work intended for the beginner. 

8. The author seems to have forgotten the promise of the preface to give 
“the corresponding forms’’ occurring ‘‘in the sister idioms.” The insertion of 
these forms, especially the Hebrew, instead of the diverting translations into 
German, would have been highly profitable. This, however, has been done with 
a reserve that caricatures the promise. Does the stem asb4ru, p. 9, not corre- 
spond to a> ine and is not the root tatapu given under this word as a 
synonym, the "same root which occurs in Mpoiw. Aram. NODIO ? Have 
the following forms on pp. 7-9, not to speak of others, no corresponding forms 
‘‘in the sister idioms”? ebru (2), abru (1), abusu, ebru (3), abnu, 
abalu(1), a:blu (2), abtlu, ubanu, (according to the derivation preferred)? 
Why explain almattu (8), “ widow=vidua,” and leave out W3Q9N ? 

4, The work gives evidence on almost every page of inaccuracies and scorn 
of scientific principles. The first sentence in the book is a blunder. The student 
is informed that the Assyrian & represents seven gutturals, two of which are the 
labial waw and the palatal yodh! If we look now at the first word, Ai 1. we ask 


(a) Why it is not written A? (b) Why, when it is defined ‘“‘ ah!” it were not 
better to translate it so in the appended example? ‘The translation given does 
not represent the Assyrian (though, see also ZB. and DW.), and is decidedly un- 
English. (c) Why in this example Sunuhat (sighs, ef. M7INI) is translated. 
“ig filled’? (=tumtalli or malat)? (d) Why kabitti is. written kat- 
bit-ti? (e) What new light has the author obtained on the text that he 
should prefer kabitti to kabitta%u, as read by Zimmern BS. p.10 and 
Delitzsch AW. p. 218? IV R2p. 29 certainly furnishes none. The last two lines 
of the Rev. were like those of the Oby. doubtlessly spoken by the priest. The 
last line certainly was, as is clear from the non--Semitic IS-BI and the Assyrian 
i-bak-ki. Turning to p. 2 to a-u, we are told that it is written ja-u, 
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H. 33, 785. But the ja-u there is an adverb and synonym of ja-nu (with 
which it is equated) = where = 7%. Reference is made to IV R. 68, 11 + 16 


for the pl. a-a-u-te. The sentence (1. 16) reads Afite dibbéya 8a akka- 
bakd4ni ina mubhi la tazizini (=tanziztini) = What (are) my words 
which I have spoken to thee whereon thou hast not relied? A4ate dibbéya 
cannot mean “‘ what words.’”? The word does not occur in 1.11. The citation of 
NE. 48, 42f. without an accompanying interrogation was, to say the least, ven- 
turesome. It is quite impossible to decide from the fragmentary lines a-a-t 
[EL saSt) WE, pip crc ana da-ris, and a-a-4 al la ki... 02. i-lu-t what 
the force of the word is, much less to translate it ‘“‘ what has become of ?”’ 

5. Principles seem to have been utterly ignored in indicating the length 
of the vowels. The a of abu is certainly long, and not short as given, as 
examples like a-a-bu, ab-bu show and as the derivation (7J3N), if correct, 
would suggest. The pl.is 4bé, not “abe,” though’ two lines below we read 
abéSu, and again abéia followed by “Xarrani.’’ Under abu. we read pl. 
abuti, ¢ st. abut. Soabubu for abibu, abubanis for abibanis, 
abul-lati (sic!) for abailati. (Why the -ia after the MES?) Why read 
abalAti? The word is construed as a feminine, but this does not prove that 
the pl. ending is “Ati.” The citation(s) should have been given for the form, 
as the common reading is abullé. Under “ubanu” (for ubA4nu), we read 
side by side ‘“‘ubane,” “ubanat,” “burSane,” “Sadé.” So “esburu” 3, 
but note “ebtru,” “abalu,” and “abalu,” “abkult” and “abkulua,” 
“abSanu” and “ab-$a-na.” These are not selected pages, and it is, there- 
fore, sufficient to add: Hv his disce omnia! 

6. Instead of the symbols Q, I, Q™, ST, ete., it would have been much 


better had the author accepted the common notation [.,, IT.., Is, III.2, ete. 
And to what purpose are the devices, so generally ignored in Assyrian works 
and by Assyriologists, of representing FJ. by X (x) and ¥ by ¢ introduced here ? 
Such things are too petty for notice, were it not that they serve only to confuse 
the student, and represent a local striving after novas res. 

7. What advantage is gained by disfiguring the pages with the mathematical 
signs >, w, the first of which ordinarily denotes “greater than,’’ the second 
the difference undetermined between two quantities? The use of the latter is 
not explained in the List of Abbreviations. The simple contraction ‘‘ fr.’ or 
the usual ‘“‘ = ” for the former and the omission of the latter would have been 
preferable. Symbols have their place, when they have a special use and excel 
in clearness or brevity the ordinary contractions, not otherwise. 

8. Occasionally the author reverses the order ‘‘ Ass.-Eng.-Germ.”’ and gives the 
Germ. the preference. Cf. p. 7, col. 1, under ubbulu, 1. ‘ ob magere Getreide 
wachst, whether poor grain will thrive;” Col. II., 1.4, ‘‘er nahm weg, he took 
away;” and p. 11, under abSenu, ‘‘ Kor in Aehren”’ is left untranslated; 
“die Weltgegenden,” ibid., col. 1, 1. 5, likewise. Not infrequently the transla- 
tions from German into English are ambiguous and infelicitous, e. g., ‘ Rain- 
gushes ’”’ from Regengiisse, p. 3, “‘ To make half the royal cap,’”’ from die Kénig- 
miutze zu halften, s. agu 2. p. 20, “‘ gathered blood” from geronnenes Blut. 

9. Wherever the plurs. of nouns or adjectives occur, they should have been 
placed immediately after the singular. The author’s arrangement leaves the 
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student uninformed until he has read the most, if not all, that is given on the 
word. The verb-stems likewise should have been indicated more clearly than 
they are. If the common notation had been employed and projected beyond the 
edge of the column, a much more serviceable book would have been the result. 

10. The criticism made by Professor Sayce on the lack of discrimination 
between Sumerian and Assyrian is a just one. No suggestion is made anywhere 
that such words as agubbu (atgub), igegallu (ige-gal), edamukku 
(a+damug), etc., were not originally pure Semitic. Enough said. 

I have not attempted a thorough examination of the work. I say nothing 
whatever about the etymologies or the definitions, nor about the typographical 
errors of which there are too many. What I have said is wholly without preju- 
dice, but not without a very strong conviction that this book will not satisfy our 
needs unless it be reconstructed on wholly different principles and executed with 
greater care. And we would most heartily recommend the author and publisher 
to take this suggestion into their consideration. 


University of Michigan, Dec. 26th. 


JAMES A. CRAIG. 


Since writing the above, I have been informed that Part I. was withdrawn, 
soon after its appearance in America, on account of the numerous mistakes 
to which the author’s attention was directed. Within a week a new edition of 
Part I. has appeared with the following explanation: ‘‘ Owing to the great dis- 
tance between Leipzic(!) and Chicago, the author could read only one proof of the 
greater portion of Part I. This has caused a number of irregularities in the 
marking of quantities, etc. Part I. has therefore been printed again.” 


April 10th, 1895. J.A.C. 
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